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For Teachers and Parents 
of the Deaf 


A History of Preschool Educa- 
tion for the Deaf, by Virginia 
SOUND.” <cdcnctsicrccsshiuesnedontnclees 


Miss Guthrie, who’ is now engaged in nur- 
sery school work in Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
wrote this paper as her Master’s Thesis 
when she was a teacher in training at the 
Lexington School. 


Anniversary of the Horace Mann 
SID Uysdboseahcvedepyabvcdipthenseaanee 


The Horace Mann School, Roxbury, 
Mass., celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in November. An _ impressive 
program was given. Portions of the 
address of the Superintendent, Miss Jen- 
nie Henderson, are offered in this issue. 


Teacher Education at St. Mary’s, 
by Sister Rose Gertrude, Ph.D... 


A description of the course of study and 
the entrance requirements for the train- 
ing class at the school for the deaf in 
Buffalo, which is affiliated with the Uni- 


versity of Buffalo. 


Tests and Follow-up of Deaf 
Graduates, by Charles G. Bluett 


More case histories of deaf graduates 
gathered by a staff member of the Cali- 
fornia State Office of Rehabilitation. 
This article, which was begun in No- 
vember, will be completed in the Feb- 
ruary VottTa Review. 


The Parents Talk It Over.............. 


A girl of thirteen who has spent seven 
years in schools for the deaf is now well 
launched in public school. A little eight 
year old attends public school wearing a 
hearing aid. A nine year old is in a 
hearing aid class at a school for the deaf. 
A teacher writes of her work with a deaf- 


blind baby. 


Lisheth Long-frock, Rephrased by 
Myra S. Doolittle...................... 


Lisbeth is growing up and is experi- 
encing her first remance. The story will 
be concluded in February. se 
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Hard of Hearing 


Oregon’s Program for the Han- 


dicappeds First Year’s Work.... 


An account of the cooperative efforts that 
have launched a comprehensive program 
for hard of hearing children in Oregon. 


Music and Our Hearing Aids, III: 


The Foundation of Modern 
Acoustics, by Arthur S. Garbett 


® 

In this scholarly account, Mr. Garbett 
links acoustics and musie with the phy- 
siological aspects of hearing, and we 
begin to understand why we owe our 
hearing aids to the long line of distin- 
guished musicians who have given us 
most of our knowledge in this field. 
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This month the service men again speak 
for themselves, and render tribute to the 
program being carried out at Borden 
General Hospital, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
We learn something of the value of 
speech training that is given, and also 
of the expert assistance in fitting hearing 
aids, 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary.......2....«% 


4 report of the Silver Anniversary of 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, held in New York City Novem- 
ber 10-12, 1944, 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box.............. 


A deafened war worker tells of her ex- 
periences at a big air field. A musician 
diagrams some of. the things we miss by 
not hearing. An Australian correspon- 
dent asks. why we call her a foreigner— 
and sends more marmalade recipes. 
Molly discusses the state of the world. 
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politan Museum. A New Organization 
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A History of Preschool Education 
For the Deaf 


By Vircinia S. GUTHRIE 


realize the importance of utilizing 

the early, formative years of children 
almost before educators of normally hear- 
ing children, but never so universally. In 
the first schools for the deaf, pupils were al- 
lowed to stay only two to four years. The 
length of time allowed was gradually ex- 
tended, but quite naturally at the upper end 
of the scale rather than the lower: Some 
shools approved the use of kindergarten 
methods with beginning students, even 
though they were well beyond the usual 
kindergarten age. 


Fy eatze the of the deaf began to 


Admission at the Age of Twelve 


Mr. David Ely Bartlett, for twenty-four 
years an instructor in the schools for the 
deaf in Hartford and New York became 
convinced, in the course of his experience, 
that the exclusion of young deaf children 
from school was an immeasurable injury to 
them, and in 1852 he opened a school in 
New York City, accepting children at as 
early an age as their parents were willing 
to send them, and preparing them for en- 
trance into the public schools for the deaf, 
which, in 1852, received pupils at the age 
of ten or twelve years. In fact, at the 1850 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf the opinion was expressed that chil- 
dren should not be admitted into institu- 
tions for the deaf under ten years of age. 
and that twelve was better; in Massachu- 
“tts, fourteen was the minimum entrance 





| agg in parentheses refer to items in the bibli- 
raphy, which will be published with the final instal- 
ment of the article. 


age. So Mr. Bartlett’s school, which was 
almost revolutionary at the time because it 
took children so young, had them between 
the ages of six and ten years! He called it 
a Family School for Young Deaf-Mute 
Children, and taught a small group in a 
homelike situation. He died in 1879, and 
the school was discontinued. (16) * 

By 1862, New York allowed school en- 
trance for the deaf at the age of six, and 
the battle had begun. In 1869 Mr. Talbot 
of Columbia Institution expressed his opin- 
ion: (50) 

There is a reasonable as well as a seasonable 
period in each one’s life at which the work of in- 
struction can best be carried on, and if we have 
the wisdom to seize the proper time for its begin- 
ning, we may fairly hope to secure the best re- 
sults. In practice we find two difficulties to con- 
tend with. On the one hand, some parents are 
urgent to crowd their children into school as early 
as possible, partly from a natural desire to have 
them learning and their own sense of incapacity 
to teach them, and partly to break up bad habits 
and associates and have them under the proper 
control. Their motives are good, but the wisdom 
is questionable. . . . The candidate for admission 
should be neither too old nor too young. . . . The 
pupils before coming to school should have at- 
tained a good degree of health and strength, and 
some measure of body maturity. They must be 
old enough and strong enough to bear the con 
finement of the school room and of application to 
study, without injury to their physical health. It 
will be all the better if they have had at home the 
usual contagious diseases of childhood. . . . We 
must protest against our institutions’ becoming 
nurseries for such as are not old enough to leave 
a mother’s care. Intellectually, too, the pupil 
should have come to a reasonable degree of ma- 
turity at his first admission. Here it may be 
proper to observe that the drift of enlightened 
public sentiment is in the main against Infant 
Schools and the undue forcing of tender minds. 
. . . Some educators are firmly convinced and say 
positively that children should not enter school 
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before the age of seven. In many respects a deaf 
and dumb child of ten is less mature than a 
speaking child of seven . . . and therefore less 
may be expected of him in school... . It is safe 
to say that some children enter our institutions 
quite too young to grapple with this work suc- 
cessfully, because their minds lack the necessary 
degree of strength and power of application. . . 
In their tender years they waste much time, either 
in learning how to learn, or in acquiring the 
power, and so fail to make the most satisfactory 
progress. . . . If asked to name some age as a 
proper guide, I should say from eleven to thirteen, 
according to the degree of maturity displayed in 
mind and body jointly. Perhaps the rule once 
suggested by Mr. Carlin, ten for girls and twelve 
for boys, would be found to be not far out of the 
way. . .. Let not a lower limit be anticipated, ex- 
cept where it is absolutely necessary to break up 
bad habits and associations. 
“Premature Intellectual 


Development” 

In all the arguments at this time against 
sending young children to school there is 
much use of flowery phrases about “a 
mother’s care” and “tender minds,” and a 
great emphasis on the moral aspect. Dr. 
Peet of the New York Institution, this same 
year, expressed the belief that injuries re- 
sulted from sending children to school too 
young: physical injuries from associating 
with older children, premature intellectual 
development at the expense of the physical, 
and injury to the moral nature. He also 
felt that from six years of age to twenty 
was too long and monotonous a time to go 
to school. If children must be taken young, 
he said, separate schools should be estab- 
lished. 

In 1873 some of the state laws permitted 
entrance as follows: Indiana, from ten to 
twelve: Texas and Minnesota, at ten; Ar- 
kansas, at nine; West Virginia, at eight; 
Ohio, at six; and Alabama, at five. Accord- 
ing to Superintendent Fay of the Ohio 
School, “Opening the doors of the institu- 
tion to mutes at the earliest school age, six. 
would not necessarily result in their com- 
ing at that age. Such a result in many chil- 
dren would be an evil. . . . Children favor- 
ably situated at home, and coming to school 
at ten, will learn more rapidly and will also 
need less personal care than those who come 
at a younger age. . . . However, the slower 
progress of the few sent at too early an age 
will be less evil than the slow progress, the 


too advanced an age.” (65) 
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restless feelings, and the suspended educa. 
tion of the many sent to the institution at 


A Few Believed in Early Training 


At any rate, the idea was before the edu. 
cators, and there were those who believed 
in kindergarten training as strongly as the 
others disapproved of it. An article in the 
American Annals of the Deaf in 1875 
argued in its favor, expressing the convie. 
tion that the deaf should not go untrained 
during the first seven years of life, when 
habits are being formed. In kindergarten, 
it stated, the children learn to use activity 
to the best advantage, through the orderly 
presentation of Froebel’s “gifts”; they ac 





quire a “love of industry, the artistic na 
ture, and manual dexterity”; they acquire 
facts, their physical development improv 
they enjoy group activity; they learn the 
habit of attention; early training has @ 
good effect on the moral and social nature; 
it is, in reality, “The Paradise of Chil 
hood.” “It would be desirable,” said 
editor, “to have in every large city a ki 
dergarten for the deaf and dumb, whi 
they could attend daily while living 
home; and also that one should be cor 
nected with each of the state institutio 
where children could be received betw 
two and three years of age. . . . It is to 
hoped that the zeal which has already ae 
complished so much in behalf of the de 
and dumb will not be quenched until every 
thing has been done that will help to pl 
them on an equal footing with the rest 
mankind.” (33) 


























The Rochester School a Pioneer 


The Rochester, New York, School w 
the first institution to have a kinderga 
department. Superintendent Z. F. Wes 
velt was an ardent advocate, and for m 
years his name was prominent in kind 
garten discussions at the various conve 
tions of instructors of the deaf. The Roe 
ester School was founded in 1876, with 
kindergarten department from the fi 
using finger-spelling altogether, rather 
any signs or oral language. It was a pi 
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neer in this field; but by 1892 nine institu- 
tions for the deaf in New York allowed 
entrance at the age of five. The principles 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel were followed in 
the Rochester School, and Mr. Westervelt 
felt that the kindergarten seemed to accom- 
plish the same ends for the deaf that it did 
for the hearing; he said that there was a 
great difference in the upper grades be- 
tween the children who had had prelimi- 
nary training and those who had not. 


The McCowen Oral School 


The McCowen Oral School for Young 
Deaf Children in Chicago is generally con- 
ceded to be the first real pre-school for the 
deaf. It was established in 1883 as “The 
Voice and Hearing School for the Deaf,” 
with Mary McCowen at its head. She was 
convinced that the chief cause for the 
meagre results in many of the institutions 
was the late entrance age; she realized the 
value of making use of the impressionable 
years. At first, children were admitted to 
this school at five years; almost immedi- 
ately this was lowered to four, and soon af- 
terward to three. Since it was privately 
financed, Miss McCowen was allowed to 
carry out her own advanced ideas, which 
she stated as follows: 

Teach the deaf child in infancy the things a 
hearing child unconsciously learns during that 
period. . . . Cultivate a desire personally to in- 
vestigate everything that comes within his obser- 
vation. . . . By using the natural method from 
early infancy the deaf child will secure a knowl- 
edge of language which will enable him to take 
up the regular school room curriculum at much 
less disadvantage. . . . 

Miss McCowen was so farsighted and so 
convincing that she was able to promote 
her advanced ideas in spite of the fact that 
she was living at a time when all new things 
were looked upon with caution and skepti- 
cism. She appeared frequently before 
groups of educators; she wrote articles for 
educational journals; she worked for the 
revision of state laws excluding children 
under six from public school; she presented 
not only theory, but actual proof. “We 
hope,” she wrote, “that the next ten years 
will see established all over the Union in 
great centers of population, infant kinder- 


~) 


gartens for the deaf, where they will not 
only be taught to talk, but will be given 
that careful training of the whole nature, 
by skillful kindergarten methods, which are 
now considered absolutely necessary for the 
proper development of the latent possibili- 
ties of the hearing child and are immeasur- 
ably ‘more necessary for the deaf child.” 
(16) 
Mr. Bell’s Private School 


In 1883, Alexander Graham Bell opened 
a private experimental school for deaf chil- 
dren in Washington, D. C. He felt that a 
great deal could be done with deaf children 
at a younger age than that at which they 
were admitted to institutions. With the as- 
sistance of trained kindergarteners, he es- 
tablished the only school of its kind in the 
country, where young deaf and hearing 
children were taught together. The deaf 
were instructed by themselves, but had 
their play periods with the others. He used 
his father’s system of phonetic -writing, 
Visible Speech, and achieved excellent re- 
sults in speech and language. There are 
deaf men and women alive today who owe 
their fluent speech and clear enunciation to 
this school. Mr. Bell took children at the 
age of four and a half. He was emphatic 
in his protests against making them wait 
until school age to begin their education, 
and welcomed opportunities to express his 
views to the public. In 1888 he discon- 
tinued his work, since at that time his 
energies were being devoted to other mat- 
ters, and he was not a person to carry on 
any activity with only part of his devotion. 
Miss Anna Schmitt, one of the teachers of 
the kindergarten for the hearing children in 
connection with Dr. Bell’s school, incorpo- 
rated his ideas and continued to work for 
a few years. She emphasized the natural 
method of teaching speech and speech read- 
ing to the deaf. Her school was called The 
Kindergarten and Primary School for 
Hearing and Deaf Children. (16, 41) 


The Sarah Fuller Home 


At this same time, in 1888, Miss Sarah 
Fuller opened The Sarah Fuller Home for 
Little Children Who Cannot Hear, in West 
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Chart Showing Historical Development and Background of Pre- 
school Education, Leading to the Establishment of 
Preschool Education of the Deaf 





| PRESCHOOL EDUCATION OF THE 
HEARING 





\7th century pk 





18th century 


19th century 


20th century 





1660—Comenius’ School of Infancy 


1776—Pestalozzi—education of the very 
young along lines of “natural de- 
velopment” 





| 
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| 1790—Infant Schools—France 








| 1816—Robert Owens’ Infant Schools in 
Scotland 


1818—Froebel’s Kindergarten; 
Schools in U. S. 


1833—Infant Schools, public school sys- 
tem—France 


Infant 


1847—Teacher Training for Infant 
Schools—France 


| 1860—Ist kindergarten in U. S., Eliza- 
beth Peabody 


1867—-Kindergartens 
ern Europe 


throughout west- 


1870—Infant Schools, public school sys- 
tem—Great Britain 


1873—First public school kindergarten 
in the U. S. A., St. Louis 


1892—-International Kindergarten Union 


(Since 1930, Association for 
Childhood Education.) 


PRESCHOOL EDUCATION OF THE 
THE DEAF _ 





1852—Mr. Bartlett’s school for young 
deaf 


1876—Kindergarten in Rochester and 
Rhode Island Schools 


1883—-McCowen School, Chicago; A. G. 
Bell’s experimental school, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1888—Sarah Fuller Home, Boston 
1889—Albany School Kindergarten 


1892—Philadelphia Home School, Gar- 
rett sisters 


1893—Union of Kindergarteners for the 
Deaf 


1894—Wright-Humason (later Wright 
Oral School) accepted children 
of three 





1907—First Montessori School—Rome 


1909—MacMillans’ 
London slums 


nursery school in 


1910—Beginning of scientific interest in 
nursery school aged children 


1918—English Education Act included 
nursery schools in public school 
system 


Types of nursery schools that have been 

established in the U. S.: 
Research, teacher-training, home 
economics, social service, behavior 
problem, cooperative, summer 
school, private, government-sup- 
ported emergency nursery schools 
(WPA, FERA, and Lanham Act 





Children’s Centers for Children 


1918—Central Institute nursery school 
1927—-Sarah Fuller, new plan 


1930-—-White House Conference recom 
mendations; Illinois nursery 
school 


1936—Lexington nursery school 


1937—Legal age of admission in New 
York State Schools lowered to 3 
years. W.P.A. nursery school; 
N. Y. League’s nursery school 
program 


1942—Nursery schools in many state 
and private schools 
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Medford, Massachusetts. This also was an 
oral school, with speech and speech reading 
considered of foremost importance. Miss 
Fuller utilized the natural speech sounds, 
gradually bringing the children to a reali- 
zation of meaningful speech. She had chil- 
dren from three to six years of age. (This 
organization which was privately financed 
was discontinued for a time, but later was 
reestablished in a different form which is 
described later.) (16) 

The Albany Home School for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf began very modest- 
ly in 1889 with three children. It grew rap- 
idly, and was incorporated under New York 
laws in 1891. Miss Anna Black, the head 
of the school, admitted children from three 
to twelve years of age; her idea was to be- 
gin the teaching of speech as near the nor- 
mal age of learning to talk as possible. 
Some time later, hearing children were ad- 
mitted as day pupils. (16) ’ 

In 1890 Miss Lillie Eginton Warren 
opened the Warren Articulation School, in 
which children were admitted at three years 
and younger. Miss Warren’s aim was to 
develop voice and articulation, using A. 
Melville Bell’s Visible Speech. She also 
taught hearing children, and adults with 
defective. speech. (16) By 1895, however, 
her work was confined to the teaching of 
lip reading to adults. 


Miss Garrett’s School 


The Home for the Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children Before They Are of School 
Age was opened in Philadelphia in 1892 
under the leadership of the Garrett sisters. 
For fifteen months it was called “The Baby 
School.” It was started in an abandoned 
orphanage building. There were twelve 
children the first day, none of whom paid 
anything. Eight more came during the first 
year. This Home was for children from 
two to eight, and none could enter after the 
age of six; it was preferred that they enter 
nearer two than six, as the idea here too 
was to have deaf children learn speech as 
early as possible. Miss Emma Garrett had 
studied under Alexander Graham Bell, and 
taught speech through lip-reading. She 
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found that the children who had been 
trained in speech from infancy were more 
likely to have natural voices. Miss Mary 
Garrett once wrote, “Why should we make 
deaf children wait until they are of school 
age to learn the speech and language that 
hearing children learn before? We know 
they can learn at the natural age if we only 
help and guide them and surround them 
with speech, and only speech. The deaf 
child who gets the oral school training, 
even though it be the best possible, is for- 
ever more or less handicapped by what is 
lost beforehand.” A bill was presented to 
the Pennsylvania legislature for state sup- 
port of the school. It was argued that it 
would injure the vocal organs to try to 
teach speech so young—but the bill passed. 
(16) 


The First Summer Meeting 


At the First Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 1891, 
there was one of the first public discussions 
of the value of preschool training. The 
Rochester, McCowen, Sarah Fuller, and Al- 
bany schools were described, and opinions 
expressed concerning the importance of 
early training. Some of the discussion was 
as follows*: 


Miss ANNA Brack, ALBANY: I think there can 
be no doubt that a deaf child’s education should 
be commenced in infancy if possible. . . . There 
are strong objections to sending the little things 
away from home at so early an age. .. . The good 
thing about it is to get them under instruction be- 
fore they have acquired habits of person or voice 
injurious to themselves and disagreeable to hear- 
ing persons in general. 

Miss SarAH Futter then stated that children 
who entered at two make much more rapid prog- 
ress than those who enter Horace Mann School in 
Boston at six. She felt that it was better to begin 
as early as possible, even though the state of 
Massachusetts allowed only ten years’ attendance 
at that time. 

Mr. WEsTERVELT, Rocuester: If it is desirable 
that hearing children should be admitted to school 
at three, is it not equally desirable that deaf chil- 
dren should? Does Miss Fuller think it desirable 
to admit children into our schools at a younger 


(Continued on page 56) 


*From “Infant Schools for the Deaf,”’ Report of 
the Proceedings of the First Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaj, published in Rochester, N. Y., at 
the Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
1892, pp. 248 ff (80). 
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The Volta Reviey 


Anniversary of the Horace Mann School 


School for the 


HE Horace Mann 
Deaf, Boston, Massachusetts, cele- 
brated its seventy-fith anniversary 
November 15, 1944. The exercises that 
were held on that date were attended by 
educators representing many city and state 
schools. Among the speakers were Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; Dr. Julius E. 
Warren, State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, Miss Jennie M. 
Henderson, Principal of the Horace Mann 
School, and Dr. C. D. O'Connor, Superin- 
tendent of the Lexington School, New York 
City. The Rev. J. Stanley Light, an alum- 
nus of the school, pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

A message from Miss Ida H. Adams, a 
retired teacher of the Horace Mann School. 
is published in this issue of the VoLta ReE- 
view. The address of Dr. C. D. O'Connor 
will appear in an early number. 

Miss Henderson spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“To the City of Boston belongs the honor 
of first founding a school where deaf chil- 
dren could be educated without cost while 
they lived at home and grew up under the 
same loving care as their hearing brothers 
and sisters. The school opened its doors on 
November 10, 1869, in a school on East 
Street. A week later, another room was 
opened on Somerset Street. In January, 
1870, two classes were moved to a school 
on Pemberton Square. 

“Miss Sarah Fuller was transferred from 
the Bowditch School to be the principal of 
the new school, and was sent to- Clarke 
School, Northampton, to learn all she could 
of the new oral method of teaching the deaf 
before she began her duties in Boston. 

“It is interesting to learn just why the 
City of Boston founded this school, which 
was destined to exercise a profound influ- 
ence on the education of the deaf... . In 
1860, a little Massachusetts girl of four 
named Mabel Hubbard became deaf after 


a terrible illness, and her parents were told 
she would forget her speech and become 
dumb, and when she was older should go to 
a school for the deaf and dumb and learn 
signs. The father and mother said, ‘Is there 
no other way? She can talk. Can’t she 
keep on talking, and learn as other chil- 
dren do?’ ‘Impossible,’ was the reply, ‘her 
speech will be gone in three months.’ The 
parents refused to believe it, and kept on 
talking to her. Soon they found that she 
was watching their lips and learning to use 
new words, and then they knew that the 
‘impossible’ had happened, and that a child 
who had become deaf after learning to talk 
could go on talking. 


“The father of Mabel Hubbard was the 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a rich and 
influential man. He interested himself in 
the education of the deaf, and, with others, 
brought about the founding of the Clarke 
School at Northampton, the first oral school 
for the deaf in the United States. Among 
the friends of Mr. Hubbard whe had taken 
a great interest in his work was Mr. Dexter 
S. King, a member of the Boston School 
Committee. Mr. King went a step farther 
than anyone else. He said, ‘Let us have a 
day school and keep our deaf children at 
home where they belong, and teach them to 
talk as they are being taught at Northamp- 
ton.’ 

“Mr. King persuaded the Boston School 
Committee to make the experiment, and to 
appoint Miss Fuller and send her to Clarke 
School to be trained. The school was at 
first called the ‘Boston School for Deaf 
Mutes.’ In 1872, the name was changed in 
honor of the educator, Horace Mann, who, 
in 1843, had written a famous report on 
schools he had visited in Germany, and 
had described the oral schools for the deaf 
there. . 

“The State of Massachusetts was inter- 
ested in the new school from the first, and 
offered to share the expense if children out- 
side Boston might attend. . . . Since 1888. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Teacher Education at St. Mary's 


By Sister Rose Gertrupe, Ph.D. 


approved by the New York State 

Department of Education, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, is 
carried on at St. Mary’s in cooperation with 
the University of Buffalo, School of Educa- 
tion. Qualified students may become can- 
didates for a certificate issued jointly by 
the Council of the University and the Trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s School. Such students 
may also become candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Education (Ed.B.), or of 
Master of Education (Ed.M.), through the 
school of Education of the University. 

Instruction in specialized courses and 
class demonstrations are given by members 
of the staff of St. Mary’s School. Certain 
general courses in Education are given by 
the staff of the University School of Edu- 
cation. General direction of degree pro- 
grams is under the Dean of the School of 
Education. Selected representatives of the 
two institutions share in the guidance of 
students in preparation for final examina- 
tions under the degree procedures of the 
School of Education. 

Admission to candidacy for a Certificate 
in Teaching the Deaf is open to students 
with four years of a normal program in ele- 
mentary education; personality qualifica- 
tions; and promise of success in the field 
of the education of the deaf as evidenced by 
tests and personal interviews. Students who 
have taken eighteen semester hours in edu- 
cation in preparation for secondary school 
teaching and who are working under State 
regulations which recognize this study, may 
supplement it by courses in elementary ed- 
ucation, and be admitted to candidacy. 

In addition to the course work, a student 
to be recommended for the certificate must 
pass a comprehensive examination in the 
field of teaching the deaf. Registration for 
two semester hours of guidance in prepara- 
tion for this examination is beyond the 
course requirements. 

The specialized courses in preparing 


\ PROGRAM for teachers of the deaf, 


teachers for the education of the deaf are 
as follows: 
Group A 
Ed. Psm 521-2. Mental and Social 
Adjustment of the Handicapped 4 
Ed. Psm 523. Psychology of the 


s.h. 


Physically Handicapped —. 2 s.h. 
Ed. Psm 525-6. Practicum—Teach- 

ing of the Deaf 6 s.h. 

Group B 

Ed. Psm 531 or 532. History and 

Development of Education of the 

UNI snncnsiak ieesinhnnvineaapeasionasek sane 
Ed. Psm 533 or 534. Physiology 

of the Organs of Speech. 2 s.h. 
Ed. Psm 535. Methods of Teach- 

ing the Deaf (Elementary) 2 s.h. 

or 


Ed. Psm 537. Methods of Teach- 
ing the Deaf (Secondary ) 

Ed. Psm 539. Voice and Speech 
TRIE a cicacimeretnt 2 

Ed. Psm 541. Speech Correction; 
Acoustics; Eurythmics - 

Guidance for Examinations 


s.h. 
2 s.h. 
2 s.h. 


24 s.h. 


Members of the faculty of St. Mary’s, 
who are connected with the Teacher Train- 
ing Program, are also on the staff of the 
University as Associates in Education: 

SisTER M. Constantia, M.A., Ph. D., Di- 
rector of St. Mary’s Courses. 

SisTER Rost Gertrupe, M.A., Ph.D., As- 
sistant Director, St. Mary’s Courses. Ca- 
nisius College, Niagara University, studied 
in schools for the deaf in France and Bel- 
gium. 

SisTeR Maura, Ep.M., in charge of Stu- 
dent Teaching, Mount St. Joseph Teachers 
College, University of Buffalo, studied in 
schools for the deaf in France and Belgium. 

SisTeR M. Reena, M.A., Ph.D., Instruc- 
tor of Psychology. Canisius College, Ohio 
University, Niagara University. 

Sister M. Conran, Ep.M., Supervisor of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Tests and Follow-up of Deaf Graduates 


By Cuartes G. BLUETT 


Continued from December 


HE detailed reports on individual 
members of the graduating classes of 
the California School for the Deaf 

for 1939, 1940, 1941 include the results of 
tests made while the students were still in 
school, recommendations offered at the time 
the testing was done, and follow up reports 
made in 1942 and 1943. More of the case 


histories are given in this instalment. 


No. 21—W.W., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Agriculture or mill 
Language 3.1 work 
Non-Lang. 5.5 
Clerical 
Numbers 5.2 Training received: 
Names 5.3 Shoe repairing, cabinet 
Mechanical making, painting, 
Test 1 3.8 baking, gardening 
Test 2 6.1 
Manual 
Fingers 6.2 
Tweezers 4.3 
Placing 4.4 
Recommendation: 


He has chosen his occupation correctly : 
Labor, lumber or a form of ranching, but 
ranching would be a means of livelihood, 
not a business. He will work for wages, 
spend them, earn them, spend them again. 
He must have freedom; his nature would 
never yield to harness. He will gain his 
ends by cunning at times, at others by pure 
ability, and at others he will slap his way 
through with brute strength. His mind is 
good, but he cannot “call his shots” or 
apply himself consistently to learning. Un- 
doubtedly he displays periods of brilliancy ; 
at other times blundering that, actually, is 
momentary mental confusion. There is 
even literary talent tucked away that will 
never be used. 


Follow up: July, 1943 

“I brace box-cars at - Can Com- 
pany. I earn 85c per hour. I may get a 
raise next week. During fruit season I get 
in overtime. Sometimes I work 12 to 16 
hours per day. I’m satisfied with my job.” 


Other jobs: Cutting down trees; Truck- 
er in cannery; milker on a ranch, etc. “I 
quit the cannery because it was not clean; 
cutting down trees (bucker) was too hard; 
on the ranch I did not make enough. 

“In 1941 I bought a car to drive back 
and forth to my job. . . . It was in the 
heavy fog I did not see this car... . I 
smashed into it. . . . I left my car, it was 
too badly damaged. I bought another car 
and ever since have been driving careful. 
I am married now.” 


No. 22—R.D., 1939. Deaf at Age of 6 Years 


Tests $8. Stated interest: 
Mental Linotyping 
Language 3.2 
Non-Lang. 5.8 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.2 Printing, 9 years 
Names 6.2 
Mechanical 
Test 1 5.4 
Test 2 6.3 
Manual 
Fingers 6.1 
Tweezers 5.6 
Placing 5.8 


Recommendation: 1939 

Needs vocabulary drill and speed of ma- 
nipulation, but can become a _ linotypist. 
Comment: R.D. has better than average 
manual dexterity and perceptive ability. 
He is able to give attention to detail, and 
has a good grasp of spatial relations. He 
has good non-language intelligence, but is 
weak in vocabulary. This is his greatest 
handicap in relation to the desired job. 
Placement may prove difficult, but per- 
sistent effort should bring about success. 
Follow up: June, 1941 

Working in kitchen at March Field. 

May, 1944: Employed in defense work. 


No. 23—D.L., 1941-B. Deaf at 6 Weeks 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Baking 
Language 2.9 
Non-Lang. 5.2 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.8 Wood shop: Bake shop 


Names 5.1 
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Mechanical 
Test 1 6.1 
Test 2 4.4 
Manual 
Fingers 4.9 
Tweezers 4.7 
Placing 5.1 
Recommendation: 


He should have no difficulty in fitting 
into shoe repair or food preparation. 


Follow up: July, 1943 

Employed: Baker $1.00 per hour. 

“When I left school I got a job in a 
machine shop, but could not stand the vi- 
bration from the large motors. I then got 
a job in a cookie factory, but it was too 
far from home. ... But Mr. T (Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation) got me a job 





in a Bakery and I am getting along fine. . 


I want to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for all concerned in helping me to 
get on my feet and face the world. Wishing 
you health and contentment in your won- 
derful work for the handicapped peo- 
es 


No. 24——P.P., 1941-B. Deaf at One Year 


Tests S35. Stated interest: 
Mental Not stated 
Language 25 
Non-Lang. §2 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.8 Cabinet shop; shoe 
Names 44 shop; bake shop: 
Mechanical gardening 
Test 1 7.5 
Test 2 5.6 
Manual 
Fingers 6.4 
Tweezers 7.1 
Placing 6.6 


Recommendation: 

Bench work. Barbering. Comment: An 
amenable person, obliging, earthy, imagi- 
native; with an esthetic sense, as well as 
mechanical: might even do some form of 
art work. 

Follow up: May, 1944 
Indirect report: Employed in ship yards. 


No. 25—P.S., 1939. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Wants‘to become a typ 
Language 3.4 ist 
Non-Lang: 5.4 
Clerical 
Numbers 5.9 Training received: 
Names 4.7 Dressmaking 
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Mechanical 
Test l 
Test 2 

Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 
Placing 
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Recommendation: 

Physical education, dressmaking or of- 
fice machine operator. Comment: She is 
adjusted in her home, social, health and 
emotional life; yet her interests are not well 
crystallized, except that she likes girls’ 
sports. If she should pass the college en- 
trance examination she should prepare to 
teach physical education; otherwise she has 
the ability to become a good dressmaker or 
office machine operator. 


Follow up: 1942 
Indirect Report: Gave up training as up- 
holsterer’s seamstress. No further report. 


No. 26—G.P., 1941-A. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Dress design, artist’s 
Language 2.8 model or jewelry 

Non-Lang. 5.4 maker 
Clerical 

Numbers 5.7 

Names 5.1 Training received: 
Mechanical Sewing and art 

Test 1 re. 

Test 2 4.6 
Manual 

Fingers 7.1 

Tweezers 6.1 

Placing 6.1 


Recommendation: 

Should be able to use small tools to ad- 
vantage, as in fine needle work or engrav- 
ing. She has an esthetic nature, but is ir- 
regular and easily influenced, and will not 
work hard. She has not developed her ca- 
pacities in school. The program must catch 
her fancy but be definite and speedy if she 
is to complete it. 


Follow up: July, 1943 

Personal and indirect report: Has had 
many jobs but becomes dissatisfied and 
quits. At last report had a job as factory 
operator. 


No. 27—R.S., 1939. 50% Congenital Loss 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Machine occupation 
Language 3.1 








14 
Non-Lang. 4.6 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.8 Printing 
Names 4.9 

Mechanical 

Test 1 6.8 
Test 2 6.9 

Manual 
Fingers 4.8 
Tweezers 5.1 
Placing 5.8 


Recommendation, 1939: 

Pressman or machinist. Comment: He is 
primarily interested in the mechanics of 
printing. If opportunity can be found, he 
should be satisfactory as a pressman, other- 
wise machine shop with drafting for up- 
grading, would be a good objective. 
Follow up: 1942 

Indirect report. Trained and placed as 
lens grinder. $18.00 week. 

May, 1944: Employed in 


works. 


aluminum 


No. 28—J.L.. 1941-B. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 

Mental Not stated 
Language 3.0 
Non-Lang. 4.6 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.0 Shoe shop. Bake shop 
Names 4.3 

Mechanical 
Test 1 6.1 
Test 2 6.0 

Manual 
Fingers 4.8 
Tweezers 4.1 
Placing 5.2 

Recommendation: 


Shoe repair. Comment: He made an un- 
usually good score in the sub-test “Copy- 
ing” of the MacQuarrie Test. This, to- 
gether with average manual speed, should 
be given every consideration. He has aver- 
age capacity for detail, is methodical and 
fairly accurate and has good grasp of spa- 
tial relations. 


Follow up: May, 1944 
Indirect report: Employed as baker. 


No. 29—F.C., 1941-B 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Waitress 
Language 3.0 
Non-Lang. 5.1 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 4.7 Sewing, bake shop, 


Names 4.3. dressmaking 
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Mechanical 
Test 1 4.3 
Test 2 $5 
Manual 
Fingers 4.7 
Tweezers 4.6 
Placing 4.2 
Recommendation: 


Factory. Comment: Not constructive or 
accurate and considerable emotional con- 
flict. Should be employed among a group 
in a factory, unless opportunity to become 
a waitress should occur. 

Follow up: July, 1943 

“IT am a waitress at the -—-—— Deaf 
School. I have a nice room and enjoy my 
work very much.” $110 per month. 

Other jobs: Helps on the ranch during 
harvest. 


No. 30. T.D., 1941-B. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Not stated 

Language 3.2 

Non-Lang. 4.4 Training received: 
Clerical 

Numbers 6.3 

Names 4.9 
Mechanical 

Test 1 7.4 

Test 2 
Manual 

Fingers 6.1 

Tweezers 3.7 

Placing 5.1 
Recommendation: 


Shoe repair. 
Follow up: 1943 

Indirect report: War Relocation Admin- 
istration. 


No. 31. S.R., 1941-A. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests a. Stated interest: 
Mental Dress designing 
Language 2.6 
Non-Lang. 3.8 Training received: 
Clerical Sewing 
Numbers 5S 
Names 4.3 
Mechanical 
Test 1 6.0 
Test 2 3.5 
Manual 
Fingers 5.6 
Tweezers 4.3 
Placing 6.4 


Recommendation: 

Power sewing machine. Comment: She 
is an extremely impulsive and easily dis- 
tracted person, with strong pride, but re- 
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quires both physical and mental activity at 
appropriate level. Other factory jobs would 
be satisfactory. She has good speed of hand 
and good grasp of spatial relations. 


Follow up: May, 1944 
Indirect report. Housewife. 


No. 32. L.L., 1940. Deaf at 5 Years 
Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Beauty operating 

Language 3.3 

Non-Lang. 4.2 
Clerical 

Numbers 5.3 

Names 4.8 
Mechanical 

Test 1 5.1 

Test 2 
Manual 

Fingers 5 

Tweezers 3 

Placing 6. 
Other 

McAdory 4.) 


Training received: 
10 years’ sewing 


Recommendation: 

Factory work indicated. She has strong 
pride and deep emotions, perhaps an es- 
thetic or sentimental nature, but must de- 
pend largely upon rythmic speed of hand 
and average finger dexterity or bodily ex- 
ertion to earn her living. She would pre- 
fer to work among a large group of people. 
Follow up: 1943 

Reported in training for floral arrange- 
ment. This report not confirmed. 


No. 33. M.R., 1941-B. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests 5S, Stated interest: 
Mental Domestic 
Language 3.0 
Non-Lang. 4.4 
Clerical 
Numbers 
Names 
Mechanical 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 
Placing 


Training received: 


Dyin 
mm 1 Go 


Recommendation: 

Packer. Comment: Should become very 
capable packer. She has more capacity than 
she has displayed in school. She will not 
stop to learn; highly motor impulsive. 


Follow up: July, 1943 
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Indirect report. Employed in cookie fac- 
tory as packer and general helper. Wage 
$27.00 weekly. 


No. 34. C.H., 1941-B. Deaf at One Year 
Tests S3. Stated interest: 
Mental Not stated 

Language 

Non. Lang. Training received: 
Clerical Wood shop and garden- 

Numbers ing 

Names 
Mechanical 

Test 1 

Test 2 
Manual 

Fingers 

Tweezers 

Placing 


Recommendation: 1941 

No definite recommendation. He has a 
roving disposition and any program must 
allow for that. All scores excepting spatial 
relations are low; yet he has considerable 
imagination and enthusiasm. He is very 
likely to prove an adventurer and to lack 
consistency. 


Follow up: 1943 

“T work in a bakery . . . clean and grease 
pans, etc., put bread and cakes in oven and 
take them out. I clean up and various other 
jobs.” Wage $32.00 per week. 

Other jobs: Dairy and cannery. 


No. 35. \1.B., 1941-B. Deaf at 2 Years 


of Age 
Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Would like to do gar 
Language 3.4 dening 
Non-Lang. 25 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers Gardening and _horti- 
Names culture on school 
Mechanical grounds 
Test 1 7.1 
Test 2 2.5 
Manual 
Fingers 5.8 
Tweezers 4.7 
Placing 5.8 
Recommendation: 


Reported to be a willing worker. Should 
be able to do gardening or nursery work 
or other labor. Apparently has. a. special 
aptitude involving spatial relations, which 
should be investigated, and hands are capa- 
ble. A non-technical skill should be en- 


tirely feasible. 
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Follow up: July, 1943 

Indirect report: Employed as laborer in 
cannery. $32.00 weekly. Mother reports 
that he moves about a great deal and pres- 
ent job, probably, is only temporary. 


No. 36. L.V., 1941-B. Congenitally Deaf 
Tests ae. Stated interest: 
Mental Not stated 

Language 2.9 

Non-Lang. 2.5 
Clerical 

Numbers 

Names 
Mechanical 

Test 1 

Test 2 
Manual 

Fingers 5.8 

Tweezers $2 

Placing 4.2 


Training received: 
Sewing 


Recommendation: 

Factory. Comment: Not much to offer, 
but apparently could find adjustment in 
factory work. 


Follow up: 
No report. 


No. 37. G.L., 1941-B. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Cannery worker 
Language 2.5 
Non-Lang. 2.6 
Clerical 
Numbers 
Names 
Mechanical 
Test 1 
Test 2 
Manual 
Fingers 2.5 
Tweezers 2.5 
Placing 2.5 


Training received: 
Sewing—Grade 70 


Recommendation: 
No definite recommendation. Possibly 


not feasible. 


Follow up: July, 1943 

“T am at home and do housework, wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning, canning. I have cut 
potatoes for seeding, worked about three 
weeks at it; earned from $3.75 to $4.75 per 
day of 8 hours.” 

“There are no jobs for me close to home. 
Living away from home is difficult because 
I can’t talk. I have embroidered some 
pretty scarfs. I like to help in the victory 
garden.” 
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No. 38. L.G., 1940. Hard of Hearing in 


Infancy 
Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Dressmaking. Power 
Language 1.5 sewing machine op- 
Non-Lang. 5.8 erator 
Clerical 
Numbers 6.5 Training received: 
Names 46 Sewing 
Mechanical 
Test 1 6.1 
Test 2 
Manual 
Fingers 5.1 
Tweezers 4.3 
Placing 53 
Other 
McAdory 6.0 
Recommendation: 


Power sewing machine or dressmaking. 
Comment: Score in McAdory Art test at- 
tains critical vocational level, but she does 
not display any definite creative ability. 


Follow up: July, 1943 
Indirect report. Placed as power sewing 
machine operator. Employed at present. 


No. 39. R.M., 1939. Deaf at Age of 


One Year 
Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Tractor operator on 
Language 2.2 farm 
Non-Lang. 5.0 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 5.7 Horticulture and shoe 
Names 5.3 repair 
Mechanical 
Test 1 5.7 
Test 2 6.1 
Manual 
Fingers 4.7 
Tweezers 3.4 
Placing 4.6 


Recommendation, 1939: 

Horticulture. Comment: He has good 
mentality as measured on Army Beta. High 
average mechanical aptitude, low average 
manual dexterity. A methodical but rhyth- 
mic manual worker. He is a logical person, 
well adjusted in home, health, social and 
emotional life; has a good physique and is 
obviously well adjusted to the work he has 
in mind. 


Follow up: 1942 
Indirect report. Employed on father’s 
ranch as tractor operator. May, 1944: Em- 
ployed as chipper in shipyard. 
(To be concluded) 
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The Parents 


Diagramming Sentences Helps 
Language 


ARY Louise, 13 years old, has at- 

M tended private schools for the deaf 

for some years. She is now in pub- 

lic school for the hearing near her home. 

This letter was written last June, before 

she returned home at the end of the school 
year. 

Mary Lou’s teacher writes that she has 
done very well in her work this year. I 
notice quite an improvement 
in her letters. The arrange- 
ment of sentences is so much 
better. Her teacher says this 
is due to diagramming sen- 
tences, and Mary Lou her- 
self writes how much the 
work in grammar is helping 
her. 

Another problem is _ rea- 
soning out things. As far as 
multiplication, division and 
fractions are concerned, she 
seems to be able to solve 
them unusually fast, which 
made me feel she was going 
to be good in math; but 
when it came to complicated 
reasoning in her book, she was stumped. 
She is getting over that, however, and her 
work in that direction is improving. 

I am in hopes that Mary Lou will show 
a special talent along some line such as 
Kappy has in her drawing. I am anxious 
to educate her to become self supporting; 
however, so far all she seems to want to do 
is follow in her mother’s footsteps and be- 
come a nurse, as hospitals and nurses sim- 
ply fascinate her. I am afraid she would 
never get very far with that because of 
her handicap. 

Mrs. M., you spoke of Janis’ voice being 
weak sometimes. I do not believe that 
means so very much, as Mary Lou’s voice 
was weak the first few years she was in 
school. Sometimes her voice seemed to 
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Talk It Over 


fade out until there was no sound. Now 
we have to watch her about speaking too 


loud. 
Mrs. N. H., CaLirornia. 


Teacher Writes of a Deaf-Blind Baby 


So all our roundabout children are now 
in school, and away from home. We shall 
miss our preschool children. I realize how 
hard it is for mothers to give up their deaf 
children, and how troubled, lonely and 
wondering you must all be 
at times. The mothers of the 
older ones have come to real- 
ize that many things work 
themselves out in the long 
run. But they also have their 
worries. Mrs. S. seems to 
have put it all in a nutshell 
when she says, “I hope that 
our deaf children too, may 
have a happy, normal life 
despite their handicap.” 
Some may achieve fame or 
intellectual honors, and that 
is commendable if it brings 
them happiness and content- 
ment, but the mapority will 
achieve fulfillment in other 
ways. Both teachers and parents should 
be very sure that their personal ambi- 
tions for the child are the best for him. 
If any of you are interested in this ques- 
tion, I would advise your reading Psycho- 
logical Monographs; Studies in the Psy- 
chology of the Deaf, No. 2, by Fritz and 
Grace Moore Heider, published by the 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. An 
abbreviated version of this same paper ap- 
peared in the Votta Review, June and 
July, 1943. 

Mrs. R., I understand your desire to talk 
with Joyce and make her understand. But 
with the deaf child as with ourselves, un- 
derstanding comes in other ways than 
merely talking. She will understand your 
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affection even though you cannot express 
it to her in words. After all, words are 
but feeble things, often misunderstood. It 
is depth of feeling that counts. A smile 
or an understanding glance at the right 
moment means far more than words. 

With the amount of hearing Joyce has, 
she will learn to talk much faster than 
those who are totally deaf. Don’t worry 
about the grading at school. Most schools 
for the deaf have several preparatory years, 
during which time the child concentrates 
on speech, lip reading, acoustic training, 
and the building up of language. After 
a good grounding, he usually proceeds 
through the ordinary grade school cur- 
riculum. Different schools designate grades 
differently. Just remember that the pre- 
paratory foundation means everything. 


Mrs. C. S., you are to be congratulated 
on Mary Lou’s progress. With regard to 
her speech, as she doesn’t have a regular 
speech teacher, it would be a good plan to 
give her regular lessons in speech your- 
self, using her Ravox. You might use Bet- 
ter Speech and Better Reading, by Lucille 
Schoolfield, obtainable at the Volta Bureau. 
If you feel that you need help in the actual 
teaching of speech, get The Teaching of 
Speech by G. Sibley Haycock. One reason 
that she reads aloud better than she speaks 
spontaneously is that the printed form of 
the word provides a prop. 


Two of the children in this group are at 
Central Institute. I wonder if any of you 
ever met Dr. Goldstein, that big, talented 
otologist who could also take a little child 
upon his knee and teach him? He knew 
personally each child in his school. His 
energy was boundless and untiring. He 
gave hundreds of young student teachers 
the inspiration to crusade in the interests 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Mrs. H., I think Mary Louise could soon 
attempt regular high school if she had 
someone to help her a little. She has had 
such good training that she must have a 
very good language background. I know 
several deaf pupils who have been able to 
attend high school with the hearing when 
helped at home. 
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Since I last wrote you, I have spent three 
days in the home of a little deaf-blind baby, 
two and a half years old. She lives in a 
little town not far from here, and her 
mother is already teaching her. You moth- 
ers think you have a task, and I am sure 
that you have thought your tasks insur- 
mountable; but think of the indomitable 
courage of this little girl’s mother. She 
has already spent one summer taking a 
course so as to learn how to teach her 
child, and she is taking another this sum- 
mer. Carol is a dear, cuddly little girl, 
“soft and frilly” like Joyce, Mrs. R. She 
babbles very naturally and happily, and 
can already say “Mama” and “foot” and 
understand what they mean. She is very 
merry, and loves to play “rough house” 
with her daddy, laughing heartily. She 
feeds herself daintily, turns the leaves of a 
book, and partially undresses herself. She 
has two rhythm lessons every day, putting 
her hands on her mother’s while she plays 
the piano. Her mother is determined to 
make her independent. I hope to see Carol 
from time to time, and I know you will be 
glad to know of her progress. Her mother 
visited our school recently, and our chil- 
dren were tremendously interested. She 
told us Carol can now wash her own hands. 

Dear mothers, your letters inspire me, 
and they help me to understand all mothers 
and all deaf children better. 


Miss N. MacD., Canapba (a teacher). 


In Public School With a Hearing Aid 


Mary Lou, eight years old, has consider- 
able hearing. She attends a public day 
school using a Ravox desk set. 

This has been our “birthday week.” We 
celebrated with a huge strawberry short- 
cake with six candles on Sunday for Myles, 
Jr., and a decorated birthday cake, with 
nine candles for Mary Lou. Monday eve- 
ning they invited two playmates to a “dog- 
gie” roast in the back yard. The children 
made all the plans and did most of the 
work. One thing that they hadn’t planned 
was a terrific thunderstorm which broke 
just as they were eating; but they scamp- 
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ered to the porch and went on with the 
party. 

Mary Lou’s school closed June 14, and 
she was passed into the fourth grade with 
excellent grades. Next year she will be in 
another room with the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, so I am wondering how well 
she will get along without the individual at- 
tention which is given in the primary 
grades. I am confident she can do the les- 
sons if she continues to have the interest 
she has shown in her studies hitherto, but 
I realize I have been a poor substitute for 
a speech and lip reading teacher. 

She longs for girl playmates. Only boys 
live near here, and our back yard contains 
a fox hole, a pill box, guns, radio, what 
not. Many times a day I hear the ack-ack 
of gunfire and I know “enemy” planes are 
overhead. 

Since school closed, we have been read- 
ing library books and stories in magazines. 
Sometimes Mary Lou reads to me and 
sometimes to her brother, who loses pa- 
tience if she doesn’t read so he can under- 
stand. Often this results in a heated argu- 
ment, but it makes Mary Lou try harder 
to read plainly. 

We use the Ravox hearing aid at home, 
but she hasn’t used it as much at school 
this past year. Part of the time the wires 
in her room were out of order, and the 
teacher wasn’t too anxious to bother with 
the instrument. Extension cords had to 
run the length of the room and caused 
trouble. If Mary Lou attends the same 
school next year, I'll try to have an outlet 
near her desk. Last week she was thrilled 
by the notes of a whip-poor-will coming 
through her Ravox. 

Mary Lou’s days are full. She tends her 
pets, picks wild strawberries, swims, helps 
me with house work and writes letters, be- 
sides doing her school work regularly. A 
year ago we bought an old, but good, piano. 
I showed Mary Lou a little about the notes, 
and, with the help of a lesson book, she 
picks out the notes of songs she has learned 
in school. 

We have some new fourth grade work 
books, which Mary Lou selected and or- 
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MARY LOU, EIGHT YEARS OLD, 
AND HER BROTHER MYLES, SIX 


dered from a school catalog. Each day she 
does a page or two without any prompting 
from me. I hope her enthusiasm will last, 
for she surely enjoys school work. 
Mrs. C. S., Pa. 

Note: Since this letter was written, 
Mary Lou has been enrolled at the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf. 


In a Hearing Aid Class 

Joyce, nine, is a pupil at the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf. 

I want to thank Miss MacD. for answer- 
ing my letter. She has straightened me out 
on a number of things. I went to the open 
house at Mt. Airy, and that is something 
to see. We visited the children in the 
classrooms, and it was wonderful to see 
the patience and skill with which the chil- 
dren are taught. Joyce has some hearing, 
and is in a hearing aid class. She also 
learns lip reading. We visited several 
buildings and met some of the teachers. 
The grounds are beautiful and I am fortu- 
nate in having a place like this to send 


Joyce. Mrs. M. R., Pa. 
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Lisbeth Long-frock 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. PouLson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. DoouittLe 


Chapter ViIl—The Visit to Peer-Out 
(Continued ) 


OW there was no end to the things 
N they wanted to talk about. Jacob 

talked about Nordrum Saeter and 
the animals there. Lisbeth told him about 
the flocks at Ho-el and about Ole and 
Peter. Jacob thought that she liked Peter 
best. 

Then they talked about their future. 
Jacob said that he was going to stay at Nor- 
drum, until he was a grown man, perhaps 
even longer than that. Farmer Nordrum 
had once told Jacob that he could have 
Peer-out Castle for his own, when he grew 
up to manhood and got married. Jacob 
thought that it was rather early to talk of 
getting married, but he liked to look ahead 
and think of owning Peer-out some day. 
Perhaps, if he worked hard, he might some 
day be the head man at Nordrum. Nord- 
rum would be needing someone to look 
after things at the farm, when he got a lit- 
tle older. 

Lisbeth told Jacob that she was going to 
stay at Ho-el. She was very well off there, 
and Kjer-sti was very good to her. She 
did not tell Jacob that she wished to be 
head milk-maid some day. He would think 
her silly, to be thinking about that, when 
she was still so young. 

When they had talked for a while, théy 
began to look around the little farm, to 
find the places where they used to play, 
when they were small. See! Over there 
they had their play cow-house, and used 
pine cones for animals. Why, even now, 
there. was a big cone, which might have 
been the make-believe bull they used to 
have. On the other side of the heather 
patch, they had their sae-ter, where they 
pretended to drive their make-believe ani- 
mals in the summer. There on the hill, 
Jacob had his saw-mill. Lisbeth had never 
dared to touch that. 


Farther down the hill, Lisbeth had her 
dairy, where she pretended to make her 
butter and cheese. She exchanged them 
for play carrots, which Jacob made in his 
saw-mill out of pieces of wood. Every- 
where they looked, they could find some- 
thing to remember, all the way up to Big 
Hammer Mountain, to the raspberry 
patches. 

They now felt much older than when they 
had lived up here at Peer-out. Lisbeth 
thought that Jacob had grown much big- 
ger, and Jacob thought the same of Lis- 
beth. It was sé much fun to walk around 
and say to one another, “Do you remember 
this?” or “Do you remember that?” Every- 
thing seemed to have been perfect, or was 
it that it all seemed to be perfect, after so 
long an absence? 

They spent the whole day, walking 
around. They even went up to the Big 
Hammer Mountain itself. When they re- 
turned to Peer-out Castle it was late in the 
afternoon. They did not seem to be in a 
hurry to get back there. They stopped by 
the rock again, and asked each other, 
“Do you remember——?” ‘They chased 
each other, as they had done so long ago. 
They found many things to do, to put off 
the time when they must go back to the 
Castle. It seemed that they could not speak 
of the house or of the cow-house, or of 
Bli-ross, or their mother. They had not 
yet been inside the house or the cow-house. 
Just the thought of these things made their 
hearts ache painfully. 

At last they knew that they must speak 
of these things, even if it did hurt a great 
deal. They became very nervous, and be- 
gan to talk quite loudly. Suddenly their 
talk and their laughter stopped. They 
stood with heads down, looking at the 
ground. Then they turned and looked at 
one another. Their eyes were filled with 
tears. How could they have been talking 
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and laughing, when they really felt so sad? 

Suddenly they heard the sound of a bell, 
over at Swe-hau-gen. Jacob wiped his 
eyes, and asked, “Do you think that is the 
bell over at Swe-hau-gen?” 

“Yes, I am sure that it is. I remember 
it well.” Lisbeth swallowed hard, to keep 
from weeping aloud. 

“T wonder what cow they have for milk- 
ing?” asked Jacob. 

“Perhaps they still have Bli-ross. Shall 
we go over and see?” ‘This was the first 
time that Lisbeth had spoken the name of 
Bli-ross since the death of her mother. But 
that was easier than to speak her mother’s 
name. 

Soon they were on the way over to Swe- 
hau-gen. There they found Bli-ross. She 
was standing by the gate. They put their 
arms around her neck and petted her, and 
gave her some waffles and pancakes. 

Jacob said that he would try to buy Bli- 
ross, when he grew a little older. Then 
he would give her to Lisbeth. At last Lis- 
beth could be still no longer. She threw 
her arms around her brother’s neck, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. She 
asked, “Jacob, do you think that Bli-ross 
remembers Mother?” At last the name of 
the mother had passed her lips. She could 
not seem to stop her weeping. 

Jacob could not answer her question 
right away; for he too was weeping. His 
sobs seemed to choke him. He held his 
sister close in his arms, as he said softly, 
“Yes, I ani sure that she remembers 
Mother. If she can remember anything, 
she could surely remember her.” 


Chapter VIII 
Sunday at the Sae-Ter 


Five years had passed since Lisbeth first 
went up to the sae-ter. No one would have 
thought that she could have grown to be 
such a tall girl in those five years. One 
Sunday morning she was sitting on the 
Pancake Stone, quite a distance away from 
the sae-ter. She had grown so tall that the 
long frock came above her knees. She 
now only wore it as an underskirt. People 
wore their clothes for many years in those 
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days. They had other clothes, of course, 
but nothing was thrown away as long as it 
could be worn. However, she did not wear 
the birch-bark hat and shoes any more. 
They were worn out long ago. 

On this particular Sunday morning, she 
was wearing her best kerchief about her 
head. She had a book in her lap. She was 
preparing for her confirmation in the 
church. It was to take place in the follow- 
ing spring. She did not seem to be get- 
ting along very fast with her reading. The 
book had fallen into her lap, and her blue 
eyes were busy looking from one thing to 
another—to all the things which she loved 
so much up here on the mountain. Her 
flocks were lying quietly around the stone, 
chewing their cud. 

Indian summer (late summer) was draw- 
ing to a close. The sky seemed to reach 
very high above the earth today. The air 
was clear and cool. As far as she could see, 
everything was outlined very sharply. Hills 
and marshes were covered with the reds 
and browns of autumn. The sun was shin- 
ing, though not so warmly as in mid-sum- 
mer. Everything was still. Not even the 
sound of a bell was heard, for the animals 
were taking their rest. No movement of 
any living thing could -be seen, except a 
falcon (hawk), winging up over Glory 
Peak, far, far away. 

All these five years Lisbeth had seen the 
summer come to a close in the same way, 
up here on the mountain top. All the beau- 
ty of it had become very dear to her. It 
did not seem to change, as so many other 
things did, from one year to the other. 
Of course, she no longer had the same ani- 
mals that were in the flock when she came 
to the sae-ter. The oldest ones had been 
sold or killed. The young calves had grown 
into full grown cows of unusual beauty. 
Young Mooley had beautiful horns. 

The milk-maid had gone, and another 
had taken her place. Ole and Peter, with 
whom she had tended her flocks daily, for 
so long a time, were no longer there. They 
had been confirmed two years ago, and had 
not been up to the sae-ter since then. Lis- 


beth had heard that Ole had gone to Amer- 
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ica. She had missed the two boys very 
much during the last two years. No new 
herders had come from the Hag-sett and 
Lunde Farms. 

At home on Ho-el Farm, many changes 
had taken place. Bear-hunter had become 
blind. Lisbeth no longer sat by the heap 
of fire-wood in the kitchen, on winter eve- 
nings. She sat beside Kjer-sti Ho-el on the 
carved bench. That is, she sat there when 
she was not busy with her studies and 
hymns for school and church. 

Now, other changes were to come. This 
was the last summer that she was to come 
up to the sae-ter to tend the flocks. What 
would the next year bring, she wondered? 
Kjer-sti had not told her. Perhaps Kjer-sti 
would not want her to live at Ho-el any 
longer. 

Lisbeth put these thoughts out of her 
mind. She did not want to think of such 
unpleasant things, when she was looking 
at such beauty of earth and sky around 
her. It was all so delightfully pleasant and 
peaceful. Whatever she might do, wherever 
she might go, she would never forget these 
mountain scenes, or this stone where she 
had sat so often. 

As she looked around, she saw the figure 
of a man, away down in the marsh. He was 
coming slowly toward her. He stopped 
often, and stooped to the ground. He must 
be picking berries, she thought. They were 
just ripening. She wondered who the man 
was. It could not be one of the men look- 
ing for the horses. No one went out look- 
ing for horses on Sunday. Surely he could 
not be picking berries for canning, for 
they were not yet ripe enough for that. 
Perhaps it was Jacob! She had not seen 
him since last autumn. He had said then 
that he would come up to see her during 
the summer. 

But the young man did not look like 
Jacob. Besides Jacob would not be look- 
ing for her, over here on the Pancake 
Stone. This person was coming directly 
toward the stone, as if he knew exactly 
where he was coming. He knew the marsh 
too, for he went across the places where 
it was not too wet to cross. Could it be 
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Ole or Peter? She blushed, and re-tied her 
kerchief under her chin, and smoothed out 
her skirt. Then she half turned from that 
direction, and picked up her book and be- 
gan to read. 

Very soon, the young man came up 
quickly, over the hill behind her. He wore 
new gray woolen clothes and a scarf around 
his neck. He wore top-boots outside his 
trousers. He was not tall, but he had a 
good figure, and he looked fine. His brown 
eyes were kind and trustful. He stopped a 
moment and looked down upon the open 
space, where Lisbeth was sitting. Her ani- 
mals were lying all around her. It seemed 
as if he was trying to recall (remember) 
a scene from long ago. 

She could feel that he was looking at 
her. He smiled and turned aside, so as to 
come toward her from the side, so that she 
and the animals could see him approach, 
and not be startled (frightened). He came 
quietly, and at last his shadow fell upon 
her open book. She looked up and their 
eyes met. They both flushed. They he said 
quickly, “Good-day, Lisbeth Longfrock.” 

“Good-day, Peter. Are you out for a 
walk?” asked the girl. They shook hands. 

“Yes, I thought it would be pleasant to 
look at the old familiar (well-known) places 
again. Jacob said that he was coming to 
see you, so I decided to come with him.” 

“Is Jacob with you?” she asked. 

“Yes, but he stayed down at the sae-ter, 
for he was tired. We started out early to- 
day. Tomorrow, we are to take a pair of 
horses to Hag-sett Farm. Jacob said to 
give you his greeting and say that he would 
see you this evening.” 

“How did you know where to find me?” 
Lisbeth asked him. 

“Oh, I knew just where you'd be, in such 
fine weather. Of course it is much more 
fun for me to walk around here than Jacob, 
because it is more like home to me.” He 
sat down beside her on the stone, and be- 
gan to look around him. 

“Does it all look the same to you?” in- 
quired Lisbeth. 

“Oh, yes, everything looks the same. It 
seems only yesterday, that I was up here, 
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tending the flocks. But you are not the 
same. You have grown so tall that I should 
not have known you.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the 
girl. 

“Yes,” answered Peter. “It is over two 
years since I have seen you. I came up 
over the Marsh, by the old bathing pond. 
The water has all run out.” 

“Yes, it has,” said Lisbeth. 

“Perhaps we could build up the dam 


_ again, so that you could use the pond,” 


said Peter. 

“No, you do not need to do that. I have 
another bathing place, somewhere else, a 
place no one knows about.” 

“Oh, so that is where you were, on those 
days, when Ole and I could not find you!” 
exclaimed the young man. 

“Yes, that is where I was,” agreed Lis- 
beth. 

The goats now began to get up and stray 
away, drawing their attention away from 
their talk. Lisbeth asked Peter if he could 
remember any of the animals. Yes, he said, 
he could remember many of them. Then 
she told him about the new ones. Soon, 
it seemed that they could not find anything 
more to talk about. They were still sitting 
on the stone. Then Peter asked, “Where 
is your birch-bark hat, Lisbeth?” 

“Oh, that was worn out long ago.” 

“What is that you are wearing on the 
string around your neck?” asked Peter. 
She took hold of the string about her neck, 
and pulled out the little goat’s horn, which 
he had given to her so long ago. 

“T did not think you would be still wear- 
ing that little thing,” said Peter. Lisbeth 
blushed deeply. Peter must think her very 
childish. She said quickly, “Oh, yes, I car- 
ry it with me sometimes.” 

“I have mine too,” he said, “it is the 
only thing that I have left to remind me of 
my herding days. Shall we try them?” 
Peter drew the little horn from his pocket 
as he spoke. They both laughed, and then 
they blew a tune upon the horns, “The 
old woman with a stick.” They had played 
it often, and had not forgotten it. When 
they had finished, they were silent again. 
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Then Lisbeth said, “I must look after the 
animals now. I can not let them stray 
away.” 

“Can’t you let them go home alone, just 
this once?” asked Peter; then he went on, 
“Tt is time for them to seek the fold, and 
they will surely find the way. Then we can 
walk more slowly.” 

“Yes, I am sure they can find the way.” 
Then they were silent for a while, thinking. 
Lisbeth arose to her feet. “I think that we 
must be going now.” Peter sat still. He 
said quietly, “I would like to stay a little 
while longer. There is something I want 
to ask you.” Lisbeth sat down again, with- 
out speaking. 

“IT have a greeting for you from Ole. I 
received a letter from him two weeks ago.” 

“Thank you. Is he well?” inquired the 
girl. 

“Yes, he seems to be well, according to 
the letter. He has a good job, and he earns 
large wages (good pay).” 

Lisbeth remarked, “Ole deserves a good 
job. He is a fine fellow, and a good work- 
er. 

“Yes, that is right,” said Peter. “He 
asked me if I would like to go to America 
next spring. He said that he would send me 
a ticket, if | would go.” Lisbeth looked up 
at Peter in surprise. Then she looked down 
again, without a single word. 

Peter went on, “That was what I wanted 
to ask you about. Would you care if I 
went away? Do you want me to go?” 

Lisbeth sat very still for several mo- 
ments. Peter was looking at her. At last 
she raised her head and looked into his 
eyes. Then she said, “No, Peter, I would 
not like to have you go away.” 

They said no more, and soon they were 
on their way back to the sae-ter. They 
went around by all the old familiar (well- 
known) paths, by the bathing pond, and 
past the Pointing Stump. They were so 
happy to visit these places together again, 
where they had spent so many happy hours. 
They felt sorry for Ole. Perhaps he wouid 
never again come back to Norway, to see 
the dear old places. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Juurien CuniuMm 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss EnIzaBeETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Mrss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss Lanna BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. Leavis 
386 Oommonwealth Ave. 


Boston 17 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF LIP READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gipson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNP M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Lowis 

Miss Sysrm FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrtz F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark 

Miss FLorRENcE E. HuTMaNn 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
114 WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALUI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 
Miss EvizABEeTH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading mss 


Massachusetts Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. Hearry ° 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 

Mrs. EpwarD B. NrroHir 
Deshon General Hospital 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2089 Cherry Street 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Perfnypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BeaTriow R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. WM. T. Ouay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marre SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy MoCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYEk 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luortue P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 

San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNOHBURG SoHOOL oFr Lar 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mizprep E. Stumpy 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Oregon's Program for the Handicapped’ 
First Year's Work 


URING the first year of the opera- 
:>) tion of the program for the educa- 

tion of handicapped children, 1,610 
children were certified by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and instructed in the 
various schools of the state. This exceed- 
ed by several hundred the number that had 
been previously estimated. It falls far 
short, however, of the approximately 4,000 
children discovered in the survey two years 
ago. 

In addition to those certified, several 
hundred other children were given exami- 
nations and incidental services. The obvi- 
ous conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is that in spite of a most satisfactory first 
year there is still much to be accomplished 
in the future. Probably the next strongest 
feature of the program is that of teacher 
education. This work includes both exten- 
sion classes carried on through cooperation 
with the state system of higher education 
and extensive inservice training. Through 
the former, more than 200 teachers took 
credit courses in the Portland Summer Ses- 
sions. The latter aspect of the program 
reached 1200 teachers in instruction peri- 
ods ranging from one to ten hours. 

The staff of the Division of Special Edu- 
cation of the State Department of Educa- 
tion consists of six persons: Dr. V. D. Bain, 
Director; Dr. Leon Lassers, Supervisor in 
the Field of Vision and Consultant for the 
State Child Guidance Clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School; Mrs. Ethel 
N. Fortner, Supervisor in the Field of Vi- 
sion, and Consultant for the Oregon State 
School for the Blind; Mr. John Taylor, Su- 
pervisor in the Field of Hearing and Con- 
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sultant for the Oregon State School for the 
Deaf; Miss Pearl Bendiksen, Secretary; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Hamrick, Fiscal 
Worker. 

Future Plans 


On the basis of the first year’s experi- 
ence, plans have been made for extending 
and improving most aspects of the services 
in spite of shortage in the supply of certain 
types of specially trained personnel. These 
plans may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

lL. Inservice education and consultation clinic 
on a county-wide basis. 

2.: Special summer instruction for hard of 
hearing children, difficult speech cases, and. ex- 
treme learning problems in reading, utilizing the 
facilities of the state school for the deaf. 

3. Consultation with school districts desiring 
assistance, on the request of such districts. 

4. Inservice teacher education for school staffs, 
upon invitation of the school authorities. 

5. Continued special work with speech prob- 
lems by Doctor Lassers in the state child clinic 
centers. 

6. Continuation of the plan of furnishing sight- 
conservation material and services between the 
state school for the blind and the schools of the 
state by Mrs. Fortner. 

7. Continuation of liaison service between the 
state school for the deaf and the schools of the 
state by Mr. Taylor. 

8. Preparation and distribution of information 
pertaining to various aspects of the program. 

9. Continued support of the educational pro- 
gram in the Doernbecher, Shriner, and Tubercu- 
losis Hospitals. 

10. Continued reimbursement of school dis- 


tricts as provided by law to the extent of avail- 
able funds. 


County Programs 


These county-wide programs are part of 
a general supervisory scheme requested by 
the county school superintendents and other 
administrators. They consist of the follow- 
ing features: 


1. All elementary teachers of a county attend 
an instructional conference (this year ranging 
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from % to 2 days) at which, through demonstra- 
tions and lectures, various aspects of the program 
for the education of handicapped children and 
for the prevention of handicapping conditions are 
presented by the staff members of the Division 
of Special Education. 

2. Children having handicapping conditions in 
vision, hearing, and speech are selected by school 
and health staffs working together. These chil- 
dren are then brought to consultation clinics in 
strategic centers throughout the county where 
they are seen by the special supervisors and rec- 
ommendations are made concerning them. 

Plans have been made for carrying on 
this program during the present school year 
in the following counties: Lincoln, Mor- 
row, Crook, Deschutes, Lake, Harney, 
Washington, Polk, Columbia, and Gilliam. 

This plan will be continued next year 
and counties will be served in the order 


that requests for the services are received. 


Summer School for Handicapped 
Children 


Plans are already carefully made to util- 
ize the state school for the deaf during 
eight weeks of next summer, when the 
school is not being used by deaf children, 
for instruction of difficult cases from all 
parts of the state. The work would be car- 
ried out with (a) hard of hearing children 
who need lip reading instruction, (b) chil- 
dren having severe speech difficulties, and 
(c) children who have extreme reading dif- 
ficulties. 

Superintendent Clatterbuck and certain 
members of his staff would maintain the 
operation of the dormitories and other 
physical facilities and the State Depart- 
ment of Education through its Division of 
Special Education would furnish the educa- 
tional specialists and expert teachers. 

The plan would be wholly for the in- 
struction of handicapped children. First 
choice of the children to be admitted would 
be made from those school districts not 
now employing special teachers. Through 
the county clinics described above, these 
children can be reached for educational 
diagnosis; but if their problems are so ex- 
treme that the regular classroom teachers 
cannot solve them with the advice of the 
supervisors, they cannot receive the needed 
special instruction except through this plan, 
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or the much more expensive and less satis- 
factory plan of sending them away from 
home to some other school district during 
the school year. 

These children will be selected during 
the school year by the supervisors on the 
basis of requests from school districts, 
health departments, and parents. Under 
the terms of the law, children who are low 
in mental ability cannot be selected. It is 
planned, at least for the first year, to re- 
strict the selection to children of the ap- 
proximate ages for the grade levels 3 to 8, 
that is, 8 to 14 years old. The maximum 
number of children that can be accommo- 
dated at the summer school is 120. 

The living expenses, which under pres- 
ent price levels would amount to about 
$8.00 per week, would be borne by the 
parents or-some other agency or local or- 
ganization. The educational expenses would 
be paid from the fund for handicapped chil- 
dren. 

There are many advantages in a plan of 
this kind; some of the more obvious of 
which are indicated below: 

1. It would give concentrated expert instruc- 
tion to children who could not otherwise obtain 
it. 

2. Educationally, the plan is almost ideal, as 
the environment of the children can be controlled 
and their entire energies can be given to the one 
task of overcoming their handicaps. 

3. It is not only: sound educationally, but be- 
cause it utilizes state facilities that would other- 
wise be idle and personnel already on the state 
payroll, it would be extremely economical. The 
educational cost for individual instruction by spe- 
cially trained teachers under the supervision of 
experts would not exceed $8.00 per week per 


child. 


Consultation on Invitation 


To the extent that their schedules will 
permit, the supervisors will respond to spe- 
cial invitations by school districts for con- 
sultation with teacher groups or concerning 
the cases of individual children. These re- 
quests will be met in the order of their re- 
ceipt. A more detailed description of the 
consultation service and liaison activities 
referred to above are found in the January, 
1944, issue of Education News. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Music and Our Hearing Aids 


111. The Foundations of Modern Acoustics 


By Artuur S. GARBETT 


HE sixteenth century came, but with 
it no hearing-aids of any great use to 
the hard of hearing, and scarcely 
even the promise of them. Yet that promise 
lay buried in its amazing accomplishments. 
It was an adolescent century, a century of 
bright dreams and bitter sturm und drang. 
It was Shakespeare’s century, and that of 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Titian and Michel- 
angelo. It was the century of Francis Bacon 
and Erasmus; and of Copernicus; of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin; and, in music, 
of Palestrina, Di Lassus, Willaert—the 
golden voices of the Golden Age of Coun- 
terpoint. 


Music, the Handmaid of the People 


But music now was reaching far out of 
the monastery and cathedral. Music, long 
the handmaid of religion, was fast becom- 
ing the handmaid of the court and of the 
common people. They wanted. madrigals 
and song, masques and ballets, music for 
pleasure and for pageantry. It was essen- 
tially a century of strings: of virginals, 
spinets, regals, harpsichords, clavichords, 
lutes and viols. In Elizabethan homes, a 
“chest of viols” lay open for waiting guests, 
like magazines in a dentist’s parlor. The 
music written for them was marked “apt 
for voyces or viols.” 

Such music was still mainly contrapun- 
tal, but “harmony” in the modern sense 
was fast coming in. Our word harmony 
now has two meanings: in a general sense 
it stands for any form of tonal combina- 
tions, including counterpoint; in a particu- 
lar sense it is the technical word for the 
building of chords and their progressions, 
the very opposite of counterpoint. 

Counterpoint is horizontal music, an 
agreeable flow of associated melodic lines, 
meeting, clashing in dissonance, resolving 
into consonance. Harmony is chord-struc- 
ture, vertical music in which chords are 


built from the bass-note up, like pillars. 
We now know the two to be inseparable: 
harmony is implied in all counterpoint, and 
counterpoint governs the smooth progres- 
sion of chords supporting any melody. 
This, however, was not realized at the time, 
and the violent outbreak of discussion be- 
tween the polyphonists and the Monodians 
(who wanted plain melody supported by 
chords, not to obscure the solo voice), 
brought music back into forum and agora 
again. Nothing like it had happened since 
the time of Aristoxenos and the raging war 
of the canonici and the harmonici of 
Athens. 

It began in the Florentine home of Gio- 
vanni Bardi de’Conti di Vernio, where a 
little group gathered to discuss Monodia 
(monos, alone, and ode, a song). The group 
included Corsi, Rinuccini, Cavaliere, Cac- 
cini and, above all, Vincenzo Galilei (father 
of the astronomer). They were all gifted 
musicians and mostly amateurs. They were 
devoted to things Greek, and attempted to 
revive a declamatory style for solo voice 
with lute accompaniment and introducing 
the aria, supported by simple chords for 
the lute. 

At that time, at St. Mark’s, Venice, the 
choirmaster was Gioseffo Zarlino, a distin- 
guished composer and a theorist ahead of 
his period. He wrote a long and important 
treatise on music, in which, among other 
things, he discussed the scale of Ptolemy 
Claudius, and brought up the subject of 
scale-making once more. He advocated an 
even-tempered scale such as Bach used a 
century later, recommending it for lutes. It 
is probable that he actually employed it in 
tuning the organs at St. Mark’s where there 
were two: one on each side of the choir. 

This work stirred up a hornet’s nest 
among the lute-players at the home of 
Count Bardi. Galilei, who had previously 
studied with Zarlino, wrote a violent dia- 
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tribe in criticism. In his zeal for the Greek 
idea, he called passionately for the original 
“pure” scale of Pythagoras, built out of 
perfect fifths and fourths as previously de- 
scribed. In his passion for Hellas, Galilei 
was badly off the track, for the Pythagorean 
scale yields perfect fourths and fifths at the 
expense of thirds and sixths—of vital im- 
portance in harmony. 


The Beginning of Opera 


The polemics were violent, but might 
have died in the schools except for the fact 
that at the end of the century, Bardi and 
his followers introduced a new sort of mu- 
sic drama henceforth to be known as opera. 
It differed from previous forms in the use 
of recitative and aria, with simple harmonic 
accompaniments which called for an or- 
chestra, a weird assembly of instruments 
that was nevertheless the father of the mod- 
ern symphony orchestra. 

Those first “operas” were austere at- 
tempts to revive Greek drama, but soon lost 
their original character. The nobility 
seized upon the idea, but instead of using 
Greek legends, made operas for pageantry 
celebrating royal marriages and _ political 
alliances. But the populace also liked opera 
—at least the tunes, the vocal bravura, the 
costumes and display, the noise of the or- 
chestra, and the choruses which crept in. 
Opera was thus hippodromed and in time 
commercialized. It spread all over Italy 
and all over Europe. It ranged in scope 
from gigantic, circus-like pageants with 
elephants, lions, Ethiopians and what not, 
down to travelling companies reaching the 
villages in carts, as in “I Pagliacci.” In the 
cities, it took the place of the movies, and 
by the middle of the seventeenth century 
there were eleven opera houses in Venice 
alone, and many in other cities. 

The people were paying for their seats 
now, and had a right to criticize. Romaine 
Rolland paints a lively picture of what 
opera was like in those times. People went 
for the day, taking food along; they hung 
over the balconies yelling at each other. 
with cat-calls, boos and bravos for the ar- 
tists. They hurled crusts about, bellowing 
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in air thick with the scent of garlic, or 
fought on floors carpeted with olive-pits and 
slippery orange peel. 

So music, its personalities and everything 
concerning it, came out into the agora once 
more, stimulating more music and better, 
more instruments better able to play in 
tune. 

The old conflict between the Monodians 
and the Polyphonists broke out afresh and 
with renewed bitterness. Zarlino’s treatise 
was re-published and read now with better 
understanding by his supporters and more 
bitter opposition by his foes. 


A Freer Use of Dissonance 


Counterpoint was now at its highest level, 
but the uses of the new harmony were too 
valuable to be ignored. With harmony came 
a freer use of dissonance, and richer orches- 
tration. The church fathers used dissonance 
only sparingly; but now it was found that 
a continued flow of dissonance added zest. 
Dissonance is to music what suspense is to 
drama, teasing the ear with the promise of 
final consonance that is long deferred. It 
fixes the listéner’s attention as the baleful 
eye of the Ancient Mariner fixed that of 
the unwilling wedding-guest. It can picture 
scenes and express moods. A sudden vio- 
lent chord can change the atmosphere in a 
flash, sending the orchestra boiling when 
the wicked Don Malvolio elopes with the 
bride at the altar. It has other uses, such as 
rhythmic thumps for marching or dancing, 
or providing easy “um-pah” accompani- 
ments for spinet music. 

Those early harpsichords needed a lot of 
tuning, and early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, professional tuners were making their 
rounds of the homes of the rich. It soon 
became then, as now, a specialty of the 
blind. The first to write a clear account of 
the problems involved was Arnholt Schlick, 
a blind organist. He proposed a partially 
tempered scale which afterward came into 
use when more fully described by Mer- 
senne. The “Mean-Tone Scale” remained 
in use until early in the nineteenth century, 
Bach notwithstanding. 


Marie Mersenne was a 


(1588-1648) 
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French monk, a true scientist. He was the 
last of the Pythagoreans. He revived the 
monochord, and defined its powers in pre- 
cise terms. Pythagoras had measured the 
pitch-range of scale-tones by string-lengths: 
half the length gives the octave of the 
whole, and so on. Mersenne stated in exact 
terms that the pitch varies mathematically 
not only with the length’ but also with the 
thickness (weight) of the string and the 
amount of tension. Mersenne’s law is still 
valid and still has its uses. 


First Exact Knowledge of Vibration 


But matters were heading fast now to- 
ward a knowledge of vibrations and the 
nature of harmonics. As previously related, 
the honor of being the first to define the 
nature of vibrations, establish their arith- 
metical values and to explain the nature 
of harmonics goes to Joseph Sauveur, born 
deaf, acquiring some speech at the age of 
seven, but remaining deaf or very nearly 
so all his life. Pratt’s History of Music 
states that he was the first to name his new 
science of sound-phenomena “acoustics.” 
Says Pratt: “He fully established the vibra- 
tional character of all sound, examined the 
phenomena of vibrating bodies, elaborated 
the theory of partial tones and sought to 
base a system of consonance on them, de- 
termined the vibration numbers of tones of 
fixed pitch, suggesting 256 as a standard 
number for middle C, studied the range of 
audibility, etc.” 

It may be well at this point to indicate 
the difference between the old method of 


Pythagoras retained up to Mersenne’s time’ 


and the new method of reckoning by vibra- 
tions established by Sauveur. The follow- 
ing is the series of overtones resulting from 
C two octaves below Middle C on the key- 
board (c’): 
Pythagoras: l: 2 3.°4..55 6 TT. B ome 
COC Co «2: 2. ee be 
Sauveur: 64 128 192 256 320 384 448 512 
The letter-named notes may be disre- 
garded save for reference. The Pythagorean 
figures give both the order in which the 
harmonics occur, and the proportion of 


string-length: if 1 is the whole length, 2 is 
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4, 3 is 14, and so on. The numbers thus 
proceed inversely. Much may be gained 
from them nevertheless, but the figures 
soon run into cumbersome vulgar fractions. 
Sauveur’s figures representing vibration- 
rates proceed conversely, doubling with the 
octave and so on. They may be reckoned 
in decimals and the potentials are immea- 
surably increased. They divide the scale of 
tones into the smallest conceivable frac- 
tions. If you can conceive a steam siren 
starting at 16 (Sauveur’s number now gen- 
erally accepted for reckoning), the lowest 
musical pitch, and rising to the extreme of 
audibility, yet capable of being stopped at 
any point in the ascent, the exact pitch 
where it stopped could be ascertained with 
absolute precision. 

Earphones were on the way now, Sau- 
veur’s system of reckoning makes possible 
our modern method of estimating hearing- 
loss in terms of pitch-range. It also paved 
the way for greater precision in reckoning 
heafing-loss in terms of volume measured 
in bels and decibels—a recent innovation. 


The Contribution of J. B. J. Fourier 


The pity of it is that Sauveur did not 
live to know of the work of J. B. J. Fourier, 
another Frenchman. Fourier revealed the 
process of harmonic analysis and synthesis. 
When a taut string vibrates, as on a violin, 
we hear not only the fundamental produced 
by the full length of the string but also the 
upper partials or harmonics indicated in 
the partials or overtones above, each hav- 
ing its own wave-length. Fourier’s law 
makes possible the analysis of such tones 
into theit component parts, and a corre- 
sponding synthesis of wave-lengths built up 
with tuning-forks which have no harmonics. 

Musical instruments differ from each 
other in tone-quality (timbre) and in the 
number and variety of their overtones. 
Good violins sound all the overtones, but 
give particular emphasis to high upper par- 
tials vibrating about and above 800 cycles 
per second. Clarinets sound only the odd 
numbers in the Pythagorean series of over- 
tones, and similar differences exist with 
other instruments. Following Fourier, G. S. 
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Ohm (1787-1854), after whom the electri- 
cal unit of resistance is named, demon- 
strated that the different instruments vary 
in timbre not in the phases of their wave- 
lengths but in the emphasis of their over- 
tones. 

The two together, Fourier and Ohm, 
made possible both the analysis of the 
tone-qualities of instruments and the syn- 
thesis of such timbres. A modern authority, 
Dayton C. Miller, going further, built up a 
complicated series of pipes capable of say- 
ing “mama” and “papa.” Out of this 
emerges the present-day measurement of 
hearing loss, not only in pitch-range but 
also in terms of speech-tones, and the de- 
developing ability to build up the missing 
tone-qualities in our hearing-aids. 

Another result of Sauveur’s work is the 
more recent method of analyzing hearing 
capacity in terms of volume or loudness, 
bels and decibels. Sound comes to our ears 
in waves, rhythmically, the pressure on our 
ear-drums being now above now below the 
normal atmospheric pressure. How much 
energy do our ears receive at the thresh- 
hold of hearing? 


Sir James Jeans 


In his “Science and Music,” Sir James 
Jeans says, “The answer depends enor- 
mously on the pitch of the sound we are 
trying to hear. Somewhere in the top oc- 
tave of the pianoforte there is a pitch at 
which the sensitivity of the ear is a maxi- 
mum, and here a very small amount of 
sound-energy can make itself heard, but 
when we pass to tones of either higher or 
lower pitch, the ear is less sensitive, so that 
more energy is needed to produce the same 
impression of hearing. Beyond these tones 
we come to others of very high and very 
low pitch, which we cannot hear at all un- 
less a large amount of energy falls on our 
ears, and, finally, beyond these, tones which 
no amount of energy can make us hear, 
because they lie beyond the limits of hear- 
ing.” 

Thus the measurement of.defective hear- 
ing depends not only on the pitch-range of 
hearing but also on the amount of energy 
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required to produce a response from what 
hearing is left. Here again, without the 
groundwork laid by Sauveur such measure- 
ment would be impossible. 

We still have far to go before the func- 
tion of hearing is thoroughly understood. 
Sir James Jeans concludes his work by say- 
ing: “It would form a pleasing and perfect 
ending to our book if we could explain how 
the ear comes to have all the remarkable 
capacities we have noted. Unhappily this 
is still beyond the powers of science; no 
completely satisfactory theory of hearing, 
or of the mechanism of the ear, has yet 
been found.” 


Helmholtz Links Acoustics and Music 


So we still have a long way to go before 
our earphones completely satisfy our needs, 
Sauveur notwithstanding. But progress ‘is 
the more rapid because of the immense 
amount of knowledge regarding acoustics 
and physiology acquired before the use of 
electrical aid began. Most of this knowledge 
was pretty well summed up by Helmholtz 
in his “Sensations of Tone as a Physiologi- 
cal Basis for the Theory of Music,” pub- 
lished in 1863—about the time telegraphy 
was coming into use. The cumbersome title 
of this book is interesting in that it links 
Acoustics and Physiology with music, giv- 
ing at last a comprehensive survey of their 
mutual dependence. 

Among other things, Helmholtz supplied 
a fairly satisfactory answer to the problem 
of dissonance and Diabolus in musica. We 
hear, says he, not only the fundamental 
tone but also its overtones, especially the 
first two—that is, the first three in the 
Pythagorean series where the fundamental 
counts as one. That means that when F and 
B are sounded together, we hear the octave 
of F and the C above as overtones; and at 
the same time we hear emanating from B 
an octave B and an F-sharp. That is, we 
hear F and F-sharp, C and B, contiguous 
semitones all sounding together! 

But, considered scientifically, this is no 
final answer; and musically it does not ex- 
plain why we take pleasure in such dis- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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LARGE part of the Service Club 
A material last month consisted of ar- 

ticles written about the rehabilita- 
tion work at Borden Hospital, by Army 
men who had been patients there. The pro- 
grams in lip reading and auricular training 
were described and illustrated. This time, 
we have accounts of the selection of hear- 
ing aids, their use in various situations, 
and the program in speech, together with 
brief introductory paragraphs from the 
office of the Surgeon-General. 


THE PROGRAM AT CHICKASHA 
Concluded 
Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, Ok- 


lahoma, was designated as a center for the 
treatment of the deafened and hard of hear- 
ing Army casualties by Official Order on 


“~ 
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The Service Club 


May 28, 1943. Considerable time was nec- 
essary to formulate policy and to procure 
the highly specialized equipment and per- 
sonnel. The Army went all out in the pro- 
curement of the highest trained personnel 
and the best and latest equip:aent for the 
measurement of hearing loss. 

These problems, early in the program, 
fell to Major Leslie E. Morrissett, who was 
at that time Director of Aural Rehabilita- 
tion at Borden. He saw the program in its 
maturity, fully equipped and staffed, before 
being transferred to The Surgeon General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C., in the capacity 
of Director of the Aural Rehabilitation 
Program in all the Army’s hospitals. 

To supply the newly deafened soldier 
with the hearing aid best for him has been 
one of the Army’s chief policies. Improve- 





BORDEN, LIKE THE OTHER ARMY CENTERS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, STRIVES TO MEET 

THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF EACH PATIENT. ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THIS SERVICE IS THE 

INTERVIEW WITH A SOCIAL WORKER. MISS ELIZABETH CAMPBELL, OF THE AMERICAN RED 

CROSS, IS SHOWN HERE TAKING THE CASE HISTORY OF ONE OF THE PATIENTS, WITH THE 
HELP OF A DESK-TYPE HEARING AID. 
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ments in selection of the best combination 
of the individually manufactured hearing 
aid have been accomplished. We are in 
hopes that with the valuable data being 
accumulated, refinements in hearing aids 
and the technique of properly fitting them 
will result. The adjustment period, so im- 
portant in order to accustom the wearer of 
a hearing aid to his new environment, has 
been recognized, and highly trained per- 
sonnel in this field, as well as in the field of 


lip reading, have been employed. 
* * * 


There are two immense difficulties that 
often confront the person who decides for 
the first time to wear a hearing aid: (1) 
selecting the instrument, (2) becoming ac- 
customed to the background noises that 
often make speech sounds indistinguishable. 
The Army, in providing services of the type 
offered at Borden and other hospitals, has 
leaped far ahead of the civilian world. 
No one could doubt that the ideal set-up in- 
cludes (a) skilled medical attention, (b) 
scientific guidance in the selection of a 
hearing aid, (c) instruction in the care and 
management of the instrument, and (d) 
training in making the best possible use 
of whatever hearing remains. But, as Ser- 
geant Bancroft points out, where can to- 
day’s civilian turn for these facilities? 

Well, the Army has them all; and we 
may hope that their provision for civilians 
will be one of the benefits to follow the 
war. Sergeant Bancroft, of the Medical 
Detachment, School of Aviation Medicine, 
Randolph Field, Texas, describes a portion 
of the hearing aid service at Borden, and 
Major Joseph C. Richard, of the Combined 
Arms Detachment, Field Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, tells of other benefits 
to which he can testify personally. 


THE HEARING AID 
By Serceant RicHarp W. BANCROFT 


The facilities and medical service that the 
Army is able to offer the hard-of-hearing 
patients are unique in this type of therapy. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, at 
present, for the average person in civilian 
life to duplicate them. The correct selec- 
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tion and fitting of a hearing aid for each 
patient forms an important part of the 
treatment. Just as the careful and indi- 


vidual selection of proper glasses is neces- . 


sary to correct visual defects of the eye, 
so is the careful and accurate determina- 
tion of the type and extent of a hearing 
aid necessary to restore hearing. There 
are many fine hearing aids available at the 
present time, and the Army makes use of all 
of them in seeing that each individual pa- 
tient is fitted with the type that is best 
suited to his needs. 


Each patient is first examined by medi- 
cal officers who are specialists in otology 
and under whose jurisdiction the patient 
remains while he is in the hospital. Then 
audiograms are made by trained techni- 
cians to determine the extent and type of 
hearing loss. These audiograms not only 
help in diagnosing the kind of deafness 
each patient has, but they are also very im- 
portant in indicating the type of hearing 
aid to wear. Perhaps the hearing loss is 
such that it is necessary to use a “bone 
conduction” aid, or perhaps the high fre- 
quency sounds should be stressed when 
selecting a hearing aid. The audiogram 
provides such information. 


The final selection of a hearing aid for 
each patient is made by running hearing 
tests and plotting audiograms on the pa- 
tient while he is actually wearing the va- 
rious hearing aids in specially constructed 
sound-proof rooms. It is here, in this 
stage of the treatment, when the correct 
type of hearing aid is chosen, that the 
patient is afforded an advantage that would 
be impossible for him to find in civilian 
life. He is tested with every well-known 
type of hearing aid that is approved by the 
Council on Physical Medicine of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. The aid that 
best corrects his hearing loss is the instru- 
ment that is recommended and issued to 
him. When a man finally leaves the hos- 
pital, either to return to active duty or go 
back to civilian life, he knows that he is 
wearing a hearing aid that is the best one 
available to fit his individual requirements. 
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T/SGT. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, WHO HAS OFTEN BEEN AMONG THE Toe REVIEW’S CONTRIBU- 
TORS, GIVES INDIVIDUAL AURICULAR’ TRAINING 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE HEARING AID 
By Major Joseru C. RicHarp 


After 14 months, during which a gradual 
decrease of hearing became more apparent, 
I was sent by the Army to take advantage 
of the facilities of Borden General Hospital. 
At first I did not feel as if I needed much 
more than just something in the way of 
a mental assistance to my loss. When the 
hospital authorities told me that my par- 
ticular loss warranted a hearing aid, I was 
tather skeptical. Skepticism vanished, how- 
ever, after | had worn and had learned to 
use an aid. At first, extraneous noises 
tended to be disconcerting. But after I 
learned to concentrate on what I wanted 
to hear, I found that I was so greatly bene- 
fited that my hearing aid became my con- 
stant companion. 

Just a word about my particular loss. 
An explosion in June, 1943, caused a 
traumatic perforation of the right ear 
drum and affected both inner ears. The 
loss of hearing was not very apparent at 
first, but gradually became more notice- 
able. It is greater in the frequencies above 
1024, so that whispering and other high 


frequency sounds are the most noticeable 
deficiencies. 

I learned rather swiftly how to adjust my 
hearing aid to perform well in various 
situations. Extraneous noise was the big 
problem at first. However, after a couple 
of weeks of concentration on what I wanted 
to hear, I found myself able to “push aside” 
the undesired sounds. The Officers’ Mess 
presented the best example of the most 
ageravating din; the rattle of silverware, 
the clash of dishes, the banging of pots, and 
the constant hubbub of men’s voices made 
pandemonium reign. That afforded the 
best opportunity to practice concentration. 
It worked! Although these noises are still 
somewhat disturbing, I am usually able to 
“hear through” them and pick out what I 
want to hear. 

In other words, because . have a good 
hearing aid, properly fitted, and because 
I am learning how to get the most out of it, 
I have returned to the realm of hearing 
men. 

* ¢ + 

Not the least of the good things offered 
in the Army rehabilitation program is the 
training in speech that has literally made 
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PFC. ROBERT A. MORTENSEN PRACTICES INDIVIDUAL SPEECH CORRECTION WITH MIRROR 
AND RECORDER. 


over the lives of some of the men. Sergeant 
Loder’s account of the help he has received 
makes us long for such provisions every- 
where. The sergeant is connected with the 
Quartermaster Corps, in Alaska. 


SAYJAVER 
By SERGEANT EvucENeE P. LoDER 


Can you figure that one out? Try it in 
speech. It is even more difficult. At the 
start of my rehabilitation here at Borden 
General Hospital that is pretty much how 
all my speech sounded, and if it had been 
written, would have looked. Now I say, 
“Say, did you ever.” 

While the restoration of my hearing by 
means of the hearing aid and lip reading 
has given me a new lease on life, I have 
found, like every new possession, it has 
brought its side-kick, a new responsibility. 

That responsibility is speech. It seems 
that as soon as the ears go A.W.O.L., 
speech, like Jill, comes tumbling after. My 
own fell into a jargon that resembled the 
chatter of a tobacco auctioneer. After a 
talk with my speech correctionist and a 
talk with myself by means of a recorder, I 
realized why people, whenever I said any- 


thing, always looked at me as if to say, 
“What part of the jungle did you say you 
came from, Bud?” I hadn’t lost my speech, 
only scrambled it. 

But after only a few short weeks of work 
with a speech correctionist I was on the 
beam. It was then that I began to realize 
how essential and far-sighted the rehabilita. 
tion program is. But, as my teacher pointed 
out, she, like a sign post, could only show 
me the way out of the woods. My hearing 
had been given back to me, but the respon- 
sibility of my speech came with it. The 
real work of correcting it was up to me. 
So it is with everyone who has to be “wired 
for sound.” We are re-introduced to the 
world of sound by means of hearing aids 
and lip reading, but the world of sound is 
again introduced to us. Naturally, one of 
the most important phases of this world 
of sound is conversation. To hear it is 
swell; to be able to reciprocate is perfec: 
tion. Our part is intelligible speech . . . 
and it is strictly up to us. 

I hope the preceding paragraphs haven't 
been misleading. Good speech can be ac: 
complished only by long hours of drill. In 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Celebrated by the American Society for the Hard of Hearing 


group of adults, mostly hard of hear- 
ing, met in New York under the 
leadership of Dr. Wendell C. Phillips to 


| iD poy as years ago a small 


f establish a union of the organizations that 
| had sprung up in scattered places in this 
} country for the benefit of those whose hear- 
} ing had been lost or impaired. There were 
} nine of these organizations at that time, and 
itwo (the New York and San Francisco 
} Leagues) became the first constituent bod- 


ies of the new national organization. 

New York was again the meeting place 
when, on November 10th, 1944, Dr. Ed- 
mund Prince Fowler called to order an 
audience packed into the auditorium of 
the Academy of Medicine and overflowing 
into the corridors, to celebrate the Silver 
Anniversary of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing. Dr. Fowler, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, introduced 
the President of the Society, Dr. Warren 
H. Gardner of California, and proceeded 
at once to the scientific session, arranged 
with the cooperation of the Section on 
Otolaryngology of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. Stating that the session would 
be devoted to a discussion of “the latest 
information on this subject in which we 
are all interested, the prevention of deaf- 
ness and the alleviation of the difficulties 
which come with deafness,” Dr. Fowler 
reviewed some of the outstanding develop- 
ments during the last twenty-five years. He 
mentioned, among other points, the per- 
fection of techniques of diagnosis and of 
operating, and the study of inherited deaf- 
ness, 

Although pointing out the hereditary 
character of otosclerosis, and the fact that 
child-bearing is sometimes associated with 
Progressive deafness, Dr. Fowler. gave it 
a his opinion that the otologist should not 
assume the responsibility of advising the 
avoidance of marriage and child-bearing 
in families with a history of clinical 


otosclerosis. Dr. Douglas Macfarlan of 


Philadelphia, on the other hand, in his 


discussion of early diagnosis and preven- 


tion said: “I feel particularly concerned 
about this matter of marriage, particularly 
intermarriage, of the deaf. I do not want 
to offend, but I hope that the congenitally 
hard of hearing are conscious of the fact 
that deafness may be inherited.” 

Dr. Gordon Berry, past president of the 
Society, discussed the treatment and man- 
agement of deafness; Major Leslie E. Mor- 
rissett, Chief of the Otolaryngological 
Branch of the Office of the Surgeon-General, 
told of the Army’s program for the re- 
habilitation of the deafened soldier; Dr. 
Foster Kennedy of New York described 
some of the well known psychological as- 
pects of deafness; and Dr. Iago Galdston, 
of the Academy of Medicine’s Committee 
on Medical Information, told what was 
being done to protect the public from 
quacks and so-called cures for deafness. 


The Saturday morning session of the 
conference was held in the beautiful Star- 
light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
and dealt with the Educational and Social 
Rehabilitation of the Hard of Hearing. 
The program was as follows: Essentials of 
Good Speech and V oice, Miss Mary C. New, 
Assistant Principal of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York; Personality Ad- 
justments, Dr. Harvey Zorbaugh, Director 
of Special Education, New York Univer- 
sity; The Hard of Hearing Child in School, 
Dr. Mildred E. Stanton, Senior Supervisor 
of Special Education, Connecticut State 
Department of Education; The United 
States Vocational Rehabilitation Program 
for the Hard of Hearing, Miss Tracy Copp 
of the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; A Voice of Experience, Miss Ann 
Lehman, State Director of the Handi- 
capped, U. S. Employment Service, N. Y.; 
Insurance for the Hard of Hearing, Ralph 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Molly Mather's Mail Box 


HOPE everybody is feeling full of the 
| Spirit of Nineteen-Forty-Five. Here we 

are, almost half way through the cen- 
tury. Let us hope we shall do a better job 
of the last half of it than we have with 
the first half. 

Yet, in spite of a certain amount of justi- 
fiable cynicism, I cannot let myself stop 
hoping that all this turmoil is not merely 
meaningless chaos, but part of the birth- 
pangs of a new world. 

I’d like to start the new year off with 
making it compulsory for every member 
of every diplomatic staff the world over to 
attend a performance of “The Green 
Table,” a dance staged by the Joos Ballet. 
who came out of England several years 
ago to tour the world, and who startled 
us all with a new interpretation of the idea 
of ballet. In this particular dance, which 
is very dramatic, the sequences open with 
a group of diplomats in masks, morning 
coats and striped pants, arguing vocifer- 
ously around a green table. They ex- 
change insults and amenities, they shake 
fists at one another, they mount chairs and 
table in their excitement, and threaten to 
pull the roof down on one another’s heads. 
All of this in graphic pantomime and the 
rhythmic movement of a dance. In the next 
scene, we find that war has been declared. 
and the people are being exhorted to stand 
together. Then we see the men marching 
off to war; and there follow battle scenes, 
with the dirge of women mourners, the 
chant of victors, the Red Cross ministering 
to the wounded. Finally, the battle is over 
and peace is declared. In the last scene, 
the diplomats are all back around their 
green table, in identical masks and morn- 
ing coats, arguing, shaking fists, and danc- 
ing with fury, exactly as they were at the 
beginning. I have seen the ballet three 
times, and every time I wanted to make 
it required recreation—or education—for 
a lot of people. 
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A Letter From the Home Front 


Meanwhile, we are still in the midst 
war. Interesting letters come to the Vo 
Bureau telling of the experiences of d 
and hard of hearing workers on the ho 
front. Here is one from a young deaf wo 
an working in a war plant in the south: 

I’m such a busy person these days. 
hardly have time to read any more. Aj 
being on the evening shift for months,| 








was put-on the day shift, which I dow 
like as well, for it gives me much less le. 
sure time. Mobile surely has growin 
pains. The city has grown 65% in po 
lation with so many people coming to to 
to work in the ship yards, the alumin 
mines and at Brookley Field. The stre 
stores, busses, are all packed full of 
ple, and we have to stand in line for eve 
thing. The bus service is awful. Often fi 
or six busses pass me by before one sto 
to pick me up. That is one reason I li 
the evening shift better, as the busses w 
not so much like sardine tins. 

It is no joke living in this war-time boom 
town. Mobile is said to be even m 
crowded than Detroit and Washington. T: 
housing situation was bad, so the govern 
ment built houses so people would ha 
roofs over their heads. I am staying 
a dormitory about four or five miles fr 
downtown. It is one of the dormitories 
government built to accommodate the 
workers. There are no restaurants in thi 
vicinity, so I have to go all the way dow 
town for dinner. The bus service is at th 
worst in the late afternoons, so that mean 
hours spent in waiting for busses, and wat 
ing in restaurants. 

I have spent three vacations in New Or 
leans since I came to Mobile. We are lim 


ited to five days off at a time, and it is ted 



















far for me to go home to Florida, so I ust 
ally go to New Orleans to shop and see tht 
sights. The shops there are better tha 
those in Mobile, and I enjoy sight-seeing 
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in New Orleans. It does me a lot of good, 
as it is such a hospitable and interesting 
town. 

There is a lady at Brookley Field who is 
in charge of handicapped workers. She is 
very much interested in the deaf and hard 
of hearing and in lip reading. She deals 
with the deaf often at the field. I enjoy 
visiting with her. 

M. M., ALABAMA. 


From every direction comes news of the 
hard of hearing and the deaf who are do- 
ing their share of war work, buying bonds, 
making blood donations, working in fac- 
tories, in some cases even continuing in 
uniform in some form of active service 
after experiencing a loss of hearing. 

Their cheerful acceptance of the fact of 
deafness and their courageous efforts to 
rise above it and go on doing their share 
of the world’s work always fill me with ad- 
miration. Yet, every now and then, I am 
brought up abruptly with a certain shock 
of wonder as to whether some of us get so 
accustomed to not hearing that we delib- 
erately shut ourselves off from awareness 
concerning the things we miss. Here is a 
letter from one who continues to be aware. 


Is Lip Reading Dry and Technical? 


One of the worst features of our deaf- 
ness is that it cuts us off not only from 
contact with other people, but also from 
all the surrounding phenomena in which 
hearing plays a part. Speech itself, for in- 
stance, is a form of music, and the sounds 
of speech count as well as the meaning, as 
anybody knows who reads much poetry. 
This is very noticeable if, for example, you 
turn Shakespeare’s “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark!”’ into its German equivalent, “Horch! 
Horch; die Lerche.” The music goes out 
and the gutterals come in! 

It is, perhaps, one reason why lip read- 
ing becomes such a dry, technical subject 
for discussion. The emphasis is on the 
physical formation of words and not on 
the sound of them. For me, at any rate, 
observing lip formations is difficult and 
even repulsive. If the sounds of words are 
lost, their beauty is gone, and I am sunk 
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by the appalling sense of what I have lost. 

Music, in its origins, is only an exten- 
sion of the beauty of word sounds and oth- 
er sounds of nature, into an organized art 
in itself; and in Europe alone, with the 
development of musical instruments and 
harmony, has made wholly new demands 
on the faculty of discriminative listening. 


Only recently I got a shock when one of 
those infernal little Quiz Kids was able off- 
hand to name accurately the notes in a dis- 
sonant chord of seven notes before I could 
do it myself—if I ever could have done it 
when I still had good hearing. It woke me 
up once more to what I have lost, even 
though for thirty years I have kept my 
musical thinking alive and can “hear in 
my head” any music I write myself, or 
even what I see in print. No people on 
earth think in terms of chords and com- 
bined melodies, or can “imagine” the 
sounds of instruments as do people of Euro- 
pean origin or background. We alone have 
built up music as an art, a means of ex- 
pression comparable with the best of all 
the other arts. And it has all come about 
through the strange mating of science and 
art incidental to sound-phenomena. 


Air-waves are invisible and intangible; 
we cannot feel them on our cheeks as we 
feel the wind: the mere discovery of their 
existence and their behavior is an amazing 
human achievement, and has taken years 
by the thousands to clarify. All these fruits 
of learning we have lost with our hearing; 
and with them all that sound—mere sound 
—can do to enrich our lives and make them 
worth the living. No wonder we live in de- 
tachment, remote from our fellow-creatures, 
our emotions drying up or centering upon 
our own small affairs. Somebody—I think 
it was the author of the “Story of an Afri- 
can Farm,”—once said that all humans are 
“islands shouting to each other across a 
sea of misunderstanding.” And we who are 
deaf, wholly or partially, do not even hear 
the shouting, and so lose the little under- 
standing that is possible. 

You are yourself acutely aware of this, 
as is shown in your constant effort in the 
Votta REVIEW fo inject a little human in- 
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terest and human warmth into the aridities 
of lip reading and its technicalities. 

With our hearing-aids, radio, phono- 
graphs and sound-pictures, we have at least 
a partial return to the world of sound, and 
it seems to me well worth while to empha- 
size a return to music, and all that it can 
do in re-awakening, revivifying the emo- 
tional life. 

It seems to me that the more intelligent 
among the deaf-folk have felt all this, at 
least subconsciously; and it accounts in 
part for the lead they have taken at times 
in the exploration of sound phenomena: 
Edison on the scientific side and Beethoven 
on the other. It is surely no accident that 
these two have been world leaders in their 
respective fields. 

A. S. G., CALIFORNIA. 


That is an extremely interesting letter, 
and I have enjoyed reading it, even though 
I disagree with some of it. For instance, I 
will not admit that we hard of hearing 
“live in detachment,- remote from our 
fellow-creatures” — certainly not those of 
us who have established a means of com- 
munication with a hearing aid or with lip 
reading. And as for lip reading, the em- 
phasis is not on “the physical formation 
of words,” but on the meaning of words, 
and lip reading practice that is worth its 
salt is designed to teach the pupil to asso- 
ciate meanings with the visible movements 
he learns to recognize. And this associa- 
tion of meanings often consists in grasping 
a whole sentence from two or three words, 
just as the scientist builds up a whole skele- 
ton from one tiny bone of an animal he has 
never seen. This is an intellectual and a 
psychological process, and is certainly not 
a repulsive exercise for those who can do it. 


I rarely find myself analyzing lip move- 
ments or attempting to understand separate 
words in conversation. I am too busy 
grasping whole meanings. And I think this 
is probably one explanation of my occasion- 
al lapse of memory in regard to faces. I 
can meet and talk animatedly with a per- 
son and a few days later can meet that per- 
son without recognizing him. When I 
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talked with him I was concentrating 
what he said and not on how he loo 
when he said it. I admit the Freudi 
have another and less kindly explanati 
of this phenomenon. 


Are We Foreigners? 


Recipes for orange marmalade continy 
to come in. Here is a lady in Australig 
who says she has just made two do 
jars of orange and lemon marmalade, and 
she adds, 

“I shall inclose some recipes for Mis 
Catherine Hood, whom I admire enormous. 
ly. I hope she won’t continue to call w 
“The English,” though. Why do your coun 
trymen regard us as foreigners? If they 
only knew how we resent it. Do we not allj 
come from the same roots? The British 
race does not regard Americans as for- 
eigners. 

But I am running away from cooking, 
and, like you, I love to cook. Fortunately 
for me, my husband is always willing t 
“try anything once,” and doesn’t mind be. 
ing experimented on. I bottle (can, t 
you) all my own fruit, and make hundreds 
of pounds of jams and pickles each sum 
mer. I think I make good marmalade. 
Miss Hood asked what oranges are used in 
England. Though I have lived there, I am 
not sure, but I think that before the war 
they were mostly obtained from Australia 

d Palestine. 


Marmalade for breakfast is an institution 
in this country, as in England, but as Aus- 
tralian citrus fruits are similar to Florida 
and California varieties, our recipes would 
be applicable in the U.S.A. They are much 
the same as English recipes. We do not, 
however, use pectin and citric acid, and 
unless oranges in England have lost some 
flavor in transit, I’m inclined to think the 
brand Miss Hood refers to is a factory 
product. I do not think the use of pectin 
or citric acid should be necessary in @ 
country where the fruit is grown. Fruit, 
sugar and water are all that is necessary 
here, and it keeps indefinitely. 

I think the secret of clear marmalade 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


A Workshop for Teachers of the Deaf 

Education s256WSD, Workshop in Edu- 
cation of the Deaf, will be conducted at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the summer session, July 2-August 
10, under the instruction of Dr. C. D. 
O’Connor, Miss Mildred A. Groht, and 
Miss Mary C. New of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. Six university credits will 
be allowed for the course, which will cover 
general methods of teaching the deaf, meth- 
ods of teaching language, speech, and the 
use of hearing aids. Classes will meet 
daily from 8 to 10:50 A.M. Registration 
will be on June 29 and 30, and will be 
limited to persons with at least one year’s 
experience or training in education of the 
deaf or hard of hearing. This course 
meets the standards of training of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 


Speech to the Deaf. 





Art Lectures Resumed 
Friends of Miss Jane B. Walker, who 


for years enjoyed her lectures on art at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City, will be pleased to learn that a similar 
course is planned for 1945. The first one, 
on Albrecht Diirer and his Woodblock 
Prints, will be given Thursday, January 
ll, at 3:50, and the others will follow. 
The course is under the direction of Miss 


Lewis Carroll 


Gertrude A. Strickler, supervisor of art in- 
struction in the public schools of Wilton, 
Connecticut. Miss Strickler was at one 
time art instructor at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, and is ac- 
customed to speaking so that lip readers 
can understand her. In November, 1944, 
Miss Strickler gave the first of her group 
of lectures under the auspices of the San- 
zoray Club ef New York, whose members 
arranged to sponsor it in memory of Jane 
B. Walker. Since then, the Museum has 
sponsored the lectures as part of the regu- 
lar winter program. 





Executives of Southeastern Schools 


The first meeting of the newly organized 
Conference of the Southeastern Group of 
Executives of Schools for the Deaf was held 
at the Tennessee School July 13-14, and a 
second meeting at the Georgia School Octo- 
ber 20. Plans for the organization were 
broached at the Conference of Executives 
in Pittsburgh in April, when a resolution 
was passed requesting the Conference to 
assume the authority of setting up a region- 
al organization to include the executive 
heads of the Southeastern schools for the 
deaf and to undertake the establishment of 
the standards by which a school for the 
deaf may attain an accredited rating in its 
region. President Percival Hall appointed 
Dr. Clarence J. Settles as Chairman and 
Mrs. H. T. Poore as Vice-Chairman and 


Secretary of the group. At the Tennessee 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








meeting nearly all of the superintendents 
in the Southeastern division were present. 
The organization is subsidiary to and affili- 
ated with the Conference of Executives. 


Lisbeth Long-frock 
(Continued from page 23) 

The sky reached high and clear above 
them. The mountains stretched ahead, still 
and endless. Peter and Lisbeth felt very 
lighthearted and happy. They did not make 
any promises to one another, but they felt 
that there was a bond between them, which 
some day would be fulfilled (completed). 
They had a wonderful secret, which no one 
could share with them—not even Jacob. 

(To be concluded) 


The Service Club 

(Continued from page 34) 
my own case it consisted of paying constant 
attention to my rate. After practice, slow- 
er, more understandable speech became 
second nature. Then, I worked on careful 
articulation of the medial and final sounds 


of words, which | had been slighting or 
leaving out altogether. Finally, the work 
was complete. I could understand people 
and, just as important, people could under- 
stand me. I am ready now. If the Army 
wants me to return to duty, or if I go back 
to college as a civilian, I am sure that 
whatever the outcome, I will be a more 


valuable asset to myself and to my country. 
* * * 


On Talking Things Over 

Of the large number of service men who 
read The Service Club, some have written 
to its editor, and their letters have been 
helpful and much appreciated. If you are 
one of the silent ones, won’t you send some 
comments? Have you found in its pages 
the kind of material you want? If not, 
what would you like to see discussed? The 
door is open. Walk in. 





Not Recommended.—The guest had included 
rice pudding in his order, and the waiter re 
marked, “I can’t jes’ recommend the rice puddin’ 
today, sir.” The guest looked up. “What's the 
matter with it?” he wanted to know. “Nothin’,” 
explained the waiter, “’cept dar ain’t none.” 
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The Child’s Other Half 


Character building is an inside job. 
Here we are dealing with intangibles, with 
the half that we cannot see. If we would 


*work on behavior organically, we must con- 


cern ourselves with what sets behavior in 


“motion—namely, attitudes. 


The moment we come into the world an 
inner voice starts talking to us and never 


‘ets up until we die. With clocklike regu- 
arity it repeats one sentence, “I want to be 
“mportant .. . | want to be important... 
1 want to be important.” 


It asserts itself 
long before we are conscious of its pres- 
ence. It follows us all through life, mak- 
ing us do the stupidest things we do and 
being responsible for the best that we do. 

As I observe young children and adoles- 
cents, this seems to me to be one of the 
most basic urges of all, this law of psy- 
chological self-preservation. When we see 
it demonstrated in behavior, we recognize 
the fact that every individual must achieve, 
must belong, must be effective in his human 
environment. When he can’t achieve, he 
becomes desperate, and when he is des- 
perate his emotions take over. 

If this voice cannot find satisfactory ex- 
pression it bursts out in aggressiveness, 
rebellion, defiance, or other forms of ex- 
hibitionism. Because the child is young 
he has not learned how to handle these 
things. He needs our help, and we cannot 
help until we first win his cooperation. 
Hence the great need to acquire the elas- 
ticity of mind and spirit that will take us 
over into the world of the child... . 

The real lesson that the home can teach 
is that the secret of being important lies in 
our ability to make others important. Too 
many people learn the real answer to this 
persistent inner voice when it is too late... . 

This law of psychological self-preserva- 
tion can spur us on to an enrichment of 
our lives, for the thing that makes our 
children fight will also make them stand up 
for what they believe is right. The per- 
sistent child who wants to do things in his 
own way may be storing vast treasures of 
personal integrity—a most precious com- 
modity in the world today... . 
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As we direct and guide the lives of our 
children, let.us discipline this precious urge 
but never repress it, lest we foster a gen- 
eration of blind followers who are at the 
mercy of every external circumstance. Let 
us recognize that in this aggressiveness 
there is gold, but that our job is to set up 
the refining plant. 

—From “Quarrels and Tempers,” by 
Dorothy Waldo Phillips in National 
Parent-Teacher, October, 1944. 


We Get What We Pay For 


The national average salary for teachers, 
increasing numbers of whom must have a 
college education or a master’s degree, was 
only $1550 in 1942-1943; for rural teach- 
ers, only $967. Compare this with the 
average salary of federal government em- 
ployees, excluding military personnel, 
$2235; and with employees in manufac- 
turing industries, $2363. 

Fourty-four thousand American teachers 

-five out of every hundred—were paid 
less than $600 a year, or $11.50 per week 
in 1933-44. Two hundred forty thousand 
American teachers—thirty out of every 
hundred—were paid less than $1200 a 
year, or $23 per week. Living costs 
throughout the country have risen at least 
25 to 35 per cent since August, 1939. 
Teachers’ salaries have risen less than 10 
per cent. 

Two hundred thousand teachers have 
left the profession since Pearl Harbor, 
many because they could not live on their 
salaries. Our children lose; the nation 
loses, when the teachers are forced out of 
their chosen work in order to make a 
living 

These facts carry a prophecy of terrible 
consequences unless present trends are 
checked. We can no longer afford to re- 
gard so lightly the services of the teacher 
if we really believe that the way to a great- 
er future for America is through the de- 
velopment of human resources. 

From “Education—a Mighty Force,” 
The National Education Association. 











ORDER NOW 


Soon Ready for Distribution 


JANE WALKER’S BOOK 
of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 


Word exercises, phrase exercises, question 
and answer exercises, striking informa- 
tive material, prepared by an out- 
standing teacher. 


One of the best books of lip reading 
material the Volta Bureau ‘has issued. 


Published by the Volta Bureau from the 
Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 




















‘NEW BOOK 


Sent on Approval to Readers of 
this Publication 








Just 
Published 


“a 


SPEECH READING 
JENA METHOD 





The only Am- 
erican text 
book which 
presents the 
Jena Method 
developed by 
the late Karl 
Brauckmann. 


i SPEECH READING 


A text book 
with lesson 
plans. 


Every teacher 
of lip reading 
should have 
this book. Re- 
habilitation 


Copyright 1944— Price $2.50 
By Anna M. Bunger 
Michigan State Normal College 
workers, speech correctionists and psychologists will 
find it interesting. Send orders to 


THE INTERSTATE Danville, Illinois 
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Classes for the Hard of Hearing 
At the Texas School 


The Lone Star for November 15 
nounced a plan to open classes for childy 
who cannot be educated in a public sch 
because of a hearing impairment, but 
cannot properly be classified as deaf. 
classes will constitute “a school withiy 
school,” and will be patterned after { 
plan of a one-teacher rural school. Publ 
school methods and courses of study 
to be employed, all under the direction 
the county school supervisor. When 
children are ready to enter public schog 
the Austin grade and high schools may 
used as a laboratory until the transiti 
has been affected, after which the child 
may be returned to their homes and atte 
their local public schools. 






























Teacher Education at St. Mary’s 
(Continued from page 11) 


Speech Instruction. Mount St, Jose 
Teachers College, University of Buffal 
Columbia University. : 

SisTER M. AmaBiLis, Ep.M., Demonst 
tion Teacher. Mount St. Joseph Teach 
College, Washington University (Ma 
University of Buffalo. 7 

SisteER M. Micwaet, Ep.M., Supe 
of Methods. Mount St. Joseph Teache 
College, University of Toronto, Universiti, 
of Buffalo. : 

Joun P. Rypak, B.B.A., Instructor 
cial and Vocational Adjustments. Canisi 
College, University of Buffalo. 

Besides three Sisters enrolled in the ¢ 
of 1944-45, the following students are pt 
paring to become teachers of the deaf 
cording to the program described abov 

Miss Margaret Heimerl, B.A., D’Youvi 
College. 

Miss Elizabeth Hiemenz, 
Teachers College. 

Miss Sophia Hofmann, B.S., in Ed., Stat 
Teachers College (Missouri). { 

Miss Ruth Miller, B.S., State Teache 
College. 

Miss Irene Muniga, B.S., State Teach 
College. 


B.S., Stat 
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IF IT’S MADE 
Y TELEX... 
int Creators of the 
World's first Wearable 
*Crystal Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid 
It’s 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
| SOUND e*eee?e# 
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mance 


ceoee eevee tee Eee 
HEARING AID TODAY 


Super-powered with four Pentode tubes in a 
“push-pull” circuit, the super-Telex was de- 
signed for economy of operation as well as to 
bring amazing hearing delight to you. 


e Enjoy the reproduction of the full, rich 
tonal scale of sound—clearly, brilliantly, vividly. 


~ Relat with effortless, comfortable hearing 
without strain or nervous concentration. 


e Meat noiselessly by filtering out objection- 
able background noises with the Telex Tone Dis- 
criminator. 


@ Find exactly the right hearing aid adjust- 
ment to scientifically fit your hearing loss. 


g Weatra super-TELEX confidently with the 
assurance that it is the result of the same engi- 
neering skill and pioneering spirit that devel- 
oped the first wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. 


For scientific hearing demonstralion and speech 
understanding test, write for name and address 
of our nearest Telex Representative, who will 
give expert, careful, prompt attention to your 
hearing requirements. 











FOURTH PRINTING 


Now REApY 


THE TEACHING | 
OF SPEECH 


By G. Stbley Haycock 


The most important and 
comprehensive work avail- 
able on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf 
attempting to teach speech 
without the help of this book 
1s ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


Through an arrangement 
with the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf, 
London, the Volta: Bureau 
has been able to reprint this 
invaluable work. 


Have you ordered 


your copy? 


Price, . $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Miss Janet Rizzone, B.S., State Teach 
College. 

Miss LaVerne Stone, B.S., State Teache 
College. 

Miss Mary Weckerle, B.A., D’Youyi 
College. 

The requirements for an _ elementa 
teacher of the deaf in New York State a 
a four-year Normal training course or j 
equivalent, and the twelve semester ho 
of specialized courses outlined above j 
Group A. 

This teacher-training program has beg 
in operation for several years. It is 
proved by the University of the State 
New York for teachers in State-aide 
classes for the deaf and hard of hearin 
It is also approved by the Conference 
Executives, American Schools for the Deaf} 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

(Continued from page 35) 
Crosby, Safety Director and Enginee 
Marsh and McLennan, Chicago. hk 
Charles C. Wilson, Head of the Depatt 
ment of Education of the Exception 
Columbia University, summarized the s@ 
sion and characterized it as “very stim 
lating, inspiring, and informing—an w 
usual meeting because every paper h 
been well presented, has given us som 
thing to think about.” 

At the Saturday afternoon session th 
annual business meeting was held, with thi 
Presidential Address of Dr. Warren Ga 
ner and a Report from Headquarters bj 
Mr. Raymond H. Greenman, Managing Di 
rector. Dr. C. Stewart Nash of Rochester 
N. Y., was elected President. 

Miss Betty C. Wright, who was schet 
uled to make an address at the Saturday 
afternoon meeting, spoke instead at th 
banquet, where a genuine ovation was tet 
dered her in recognition of her years @ 
inspired service to the organization. 

Through the courtesy of the Americal 
Society for the Hard of Hearing; the Vouti 
Review has been given the privilege 
publishing in an early issue, the paper 4 
“Essentials of Good Speech and Voieé 
by Miss Mary C. New. ” 
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te Teaches 
ie Teach! For (lear, Comfortable Hearing .... 
D’Y ouvi 
sna HEARING AID CARRIERS 
« State a ' 
urse or j B y 
ster hoy . 
above ; Wearers of Corre Hearing 
“= Aid Carriers are assured of 
clear, comfortable hearing . 
has bee always, because 
It is a 1. Comfortable 
4 State Hearing 
‘tate-aide No cutting or binding is 
f hearing possible when Corre Hear- 
ing Aid Carriers are prop- 
cron erly fitted. The weight of 
the Deaf the carrier . . . and thus 
the hearing aid . . . is more 
, evenly distributed allowing 
ry complete freedum of move- 
| ment. 
Engin | ’ 
gine |2. Clear Hearing 
go. | Corre Carriers are designed 
> Dep to help retain as much of 
-eptiond the original hearing clarity 
th of the aid as is scientifically 
€ 8 possible. The carrier also 
ry stim acts as a protective cover- 
—an ing for the hearing aid; 
keeping it from direct con- 
aper hay tact with the body and 
IS some undergarments. Yet, at all 
times, it is kept snugly and 
i comfortably in place. 
sion 
ith Write today for information 
with & on these ana other features of 
on Gar Hearing Aid Carriers by 
rt Corre. They are styled for 
aj by Women. . Men... Boys 
ging Di ‘ and Girls and are priced for 
chester, Jree = y even the strictest budgets. 
Clip this coupon NOW f 
, sched. Free information on Corre Hear. 
aturday ing Aid Carriers. There is no 
at the obligation 
was ten D 
ears dl EALERS 
n. There are a few protected areas 
F still, available to recognized 
mericas hearing aid dealers. Write to- 
- Volt day for complete information 
lege @ 
uper @ CORRE CARRIERS 
Voie 





62 E. Madison Chicago 2, Ill 
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The Revolutionary | 


MONO-PAC _ 


(PATENT APPLIED. FOR. 


Anew comfort in wearabili 


and better hearing 


Write for full particulars 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
847 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 7, Ill. 


he old Wat 


OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 
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THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 










& sx a 


e fies “2 Battery Cord 3 Seperate 


"and Receiver Battery Pack — 


| THE NEW BReltone MONO-PAC 


| @THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 








‘ 


1 MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 
10 day appr: oval 


DEALERS: Write for sample Mono- 
















A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 
and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 
-—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 


procured under U.*S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ A]* CASH 
: TERMS 


e Complete e Guaranteed @ Insured e 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 


after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


VACOLITE Co. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using « Hearing Aid. 
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A New Artificial Larynx 

A new artificial larynx for use by ¢ 
persons whose vocal cords have had ty 
removed by operation has recently } 
developed by the Aurex Corporation, 
cooperation with the inventor, Gil 
Wright. The preliminary announcen 
and illustrations indicate that the ins 
ment, the Wright-Electro-Larynx, should 
of great interest and usefulness to th 
who need its help. Unlike the more or 
clumsy appliances formerly used, which 
quired holding something in the mo 
this new gadget needs only to be pre; 
against the throat to enable the speaker 
produce intelligible speech in an audi 
though monotonous, voice. 





Miss New and Miss Groht in 
North Carolina 
Miss Mildred Groht and Miss Mary \ 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
York, have been visiting the North Carol 
School, Miss Groht during the week of ¥ 
vember 12, and Miss New the week of § 
vember 26. At the request of Dr. Rank 
and the staff of the North Carolina Sch 
they gave a series of lectures and dem 
strations and a critical analysis of the p 
gram. 


Buffalo State Teachers’ College 
In the fall of 1944, Buffalo State Tead 


ers College opened its first year-round p 
gram for the training of teachers of ph 
cally handicapped children. Six @ 
ricular are being offered; the courses 
ing arranged to meet the New York St 
requirements for teachers of the follow 
exceptional children: the Blind; the 
Visioned; the Crippled; the Cardiopathif 
the Deaf; the Hard of Hearing. At the sa 
time the college is stressing the need for! 
cluding in every prospective teacher’s 
gram a course which will give an over¥ 
of the problems of the atypical child. 
The spring catalog which will be i 
soon after the first of the year will git 
complete description of the entire progi 
For detailed information write Dr. Ha 


W. Rockwell, Presiden: —Opar Risiné 


. 
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rynx 
ise by ¢ 
e had ty 
cently} FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
oration, 
or, Gi UNINTERRUPTED BETTER HEARING 

ncen 
the ins, 
x, should Simply buying a hearing aid is one thing . . . assuring yourself that it will 
ss to th give you continuous better hearing—months, years after you have it accurate- 
nore or ly fitted is everything. 
1, which This satisfaction, we believe, you will find possible if you choose Radioear, 
the mo because Radioear is more than an instrument. It comprises a complete better 
be pres hearing service: 
speaker ee gs oa LT 
an ou 1. Radioear is an achievement of careful hearing aid engineering, based 


on more than 20 years’ experience by men who have devoted their 
lives solely to development and improvement of ways to attain better 
\ hearing and increased usefulness of good hearing aids. This assures 
ht in high quality and precision—as fine a hearing aid as is possible for 
Radioear to build. 


Mary Ny 2. Radioear is fitted and adjusted accurately to suit your particular re- 
Deaf, quirements by an authorized Radioear dealer—an expert, specialized 

h Caroli and skilled in helping people to hear—better. This assures clear, 
eek of M comfortable, strain-free hearing . . . Radioear at its greatest efficiency. 

eek of 3. Radioear provides immediate, helpful office service to keep your 

dr. Rank Radioear in top-notch shape all. the time. No delays. Service is 

na Scho taken care of “on-the-spot” in a few minutes’ time. This assures 

nd dem constant use of your Radioear, with operating economy. 

of the p Learn more about Radioear and its complete better hearing service by asking 


for a demonstration at your nearest Radioear dealer—no obligation. 
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ound J Write for new booklet—“What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 
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HEARING AID TUBES 


Especially designed for hearing aid use, 
aytheon Flat Hearing Aid "Pubes are 
the result of the same careful research, 


_ development and skilled production that — 


_ has made Raytheon the leading manufac- 
. turer of electronic tubes and equipment. 
Sore aid 
manufacturers and rang eee 
ipa eet nr the fo fe 
appear aicl tt 


Listen to “MEET YOUR NAVY” 
BLUE NETWORK COAST-TO-COAST 


CONSULT YOUR NEWSPAPER 
FOR TIME AND STATION 
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Oregon’s Program 
(Continued from page 26) 


Materials-Available for Distributi 

Some of the materials pertaining to y; 
ous aspects of the program available 
distribution are listed below: ; 

1. What the Classroom Teacher Can 
for the Handicapped Child. 

Mimeographed bulletin. Contains 
sections on vision and hearing prob 
and a simple but detailed discussion 
what the classroom teacher can do for 
child who is having speech difficulty. 

2. Save Your Eyes. 

A list of books written in suitable 
for visually-handicapped children. 


Reimbursement of School Distrie 

When a school district spends more ff 
its regular per capita cost on instruction 
a handicapped child, it is entitled to 4 
a claim for reimbursement from the 
fund for the excess cost up to an amt 
equal to 11% times the regular per ¢ 
cost of the district. It will be nece 
however, to discount claims for the @ sch 
years of 1944-45 and 1945-46 because] 
appropriation made by the legislature is 
sufficient to pay all claims in full. The 
cent of discount, which will be made on 
pro rated basis, cannot be determined 
all claims have been submitted and 
proved. 





Music and Our Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 30) 

sonances and are continually looking 
new ones or finding new uses for old om 
There are musicians who say with 
scientists that the ear can get used to al 
thing; and the musicians might add that 
can also get weary of dissonant harmomi 
through familiarity. Music, like speech, 
its harmonic clichés. 

After two hundred years of the tempe 
scale of Bach, many are saying that 6 
harmonic resources of the even-tempet 
scale- have been exhausted; and some 
saying, like John Redfield (“Music a 
Science and an Art,” 1930), that cho 
formed from it all sound alike in wha 
key. and want us to go back to the busin 
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A New Zenith Model for Every Type of 
Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 
duction Zenith. Abrand new, 


Model A-2-A. New improved 

model of the famous nation- 
ally popular standard Zenith for 
the person of average hearing 
loss. New, patented “Prentiss 
Tube” brings clarity and volume 
tange with low battery consump- 
tion! Complete, ready to 
wear, only . $40 


super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to 
assure maximum clarity and tone 
i quality even under the most dif- 
a ficult conditions! This special 
Aids 


model complete, ready 
) towear,only. . . '$50 


oking 3 Model B-3-A. New Bone-Conduction Zenith. A new, powerful 
ld precision instrument created specially for the very few who can- 
FO UE not be helped by any air-conduction aid. Exclusive Zenith ‘‘Stator 
with { Mount’’ Headband automatically warns when headband pres- $50 
ed t sure exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready to wear, only 
0 4 
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NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AIDS 


BY THE MAKERS OF 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, 


-- Now—as Little Noticeable as Eyeglasses! 
NEW ZENITH NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE and CORD 
Attracting More and More Thousands to Wear a Hearing Aid 


IRST to lower the cost of better hearing 

within reach of all, Zenith now sets a 
new standard of smart appearance that en- 
ables you to wear a hearing aid with poise 
and self-assurance. So inconspicuous is 
Zenith’s new Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord that it is actually as little noticeable as 
eyeglasses! 


In place of the old black button, this new 
ensemble introduces a streamlined, com- 
plexion-tinted plastic earphone... light, com- 
fortable. Gone, too, is the old black cord— 
replaced by a translucent plastic cord that is 
perspiration-proof, fray-proof, kink-proof— 
gives less friction or clothing noise than any 
fabric-covered cord. 


Ask the Zenith-franchised dispenser near 
you for a free demonstration of the smart 
looking, superbly performing Zenith Radi- 
onic Hearing Aid. No obligation! Send cou- 
pon below for dispenser’s name and free 
literature. 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs 
You So Little 


Zenith combines precision mass production 
with a revolutionary sales method which 
eliminates salesmen’s high commissions and 
other expensive selling costs . . . to bring you 
at $40 to $50 an even finer hearing aid than 
our original $50,000 model. Remember — 
Zenith leads the world in precision mass 
production of Radionic products exclusively. 


FREE! Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


Send for it today! Gives complete information 
on features and advantages of the three new 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids. Mail coupon sow! 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH-34 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 
Address 


City —-- State 
7} Physicians check here for special literature. 


ILLINOIS 











A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy ef the American Medical Acsa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4628 











A Comprehensive Study 
of 
The Problems of Deafness 
DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Harry Best 


The General Condition of the Deat 
Education of the Deaf 

Possibilities of Deafness Prevention 
Organizations of the Deaf 

Work for the Deaf in the United States 


Price, $6.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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of scale-making again. Thus all the 
tions first asked by the Greeks are ret 
ing to plague us; and in these day 
movies and radio,. problems of music 
again being thrown back into the arms 
the physiologists and sound-technici 
and a constantly more discerning and 1 
critical public is goading them on. 
the deaf are making themselves heard, 
This is not the story of acoustics so m 
as of the part music has played in the 
velopment of this science. Surely musi 
the strangest of all the arts. It has 
come of itself, as have painting, sculpt 
architecture or the speech-arts. True, 
rudimentary music is universal and 
been since the beginning of time, but 
Western music is highly complex and a 
ficial, making demands on our hear 
utterly unknown outside the confines of ¢ 
civilization. We have built up great sy 
phonies. of sound in which the ear 1 
analyze as it listens, taking in consonz 
and dissonances, the timbre of many i 
struments, the varying tensities, intensili 
and extensities of such sounds and con 
nations of sounds covering practically t 
whole pitch-range of tones, and the enti 


area of volume from the threshhold of aul 


bility to the threshhold of pain. 

We have made of this art a human # 
expressing the whole gamut of human er 
tions, beguiling ever widening circles 
humanity with its sweet torments of ¢ 
sonance and the divine satisfactions of ! 
final consonance, the Grand Amen. 

Out of all this our earphones have ec 


as a mere by-product, like the sound-det# 


tors that warn us of submarines and bon 
busters. 


But it all came from the clang of an ami 


heard by an old astrologer twenty-five & 


turies ago; and it still goes on, for mui 


remains, a single, consonant, nagging 

forever goading on the scientists and ph 
ologists into more and more research int 
field of sound-phenomena. 

And now even the hard of hearing 
demanding more and better earphones 
that they, too, may hear the music that I 
made the earphones possible. 
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ines of ¢ * Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
gfe: knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
soni page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
many } through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
intense fect “electronic hearing.” 
nd cor 
tically One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing er | 
pe cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
of av : ney . : ‘ . 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
uman &# ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
man €f only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
cincty out the entire tonal range. 
ts of d ' 
ons of f We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
ml dd or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
und-dell with this revolutionary development. 
nd bom ‘ ; ? : : | 
Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 
f an am 
-five ce 
for mus MW. &. Johnston 
gging | 
nd phys ¢ ALADDIN HEARING AID 
rch int 708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 

New Revised Edition 

Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 
The Parent-Child Training Institute 
Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


412 A St., S. E. 
Miami, Oklahoma 


Phone, 1730 
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Anniversary of Horace Mann Sche 
(Continued from page 10) 


it has paid all travelling expenses of su 
children, and in recent years has paid ¢ 
entire expense of the school. The city } 
always provided the building. . . . f 

“Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the i 
ventor of the telephone, became a friend g 
the school in 1871. During April and Ma 
of that year he taught mposch to the tead 
ers and pupils of the school. 

“Miss Fuller herself wrote ‘on April 9 
1871, I welcomed Alexander Graham Be 
to the School for Deaf Children in Boston) 
when he gave his first lesson in his father 
system of phonetic writing to the teachey 
and pupils.’ 

“When Mr. Bell was considering wheth 
he should continue his teaching by going 
from one school to another, Miss Fulle 
urged him to remain in Boston, wher 
through friends of Boston’s deaf children 
he had become favorably known. It wa 
Miss Fuller who introduced Alexaride 
Graham Bell to Thomas Sanders, who 
little deaf son became the first pupil i 
Mr. Bell’s ‘Establishment for the Study @ 
Vocal Physiology.’ 

“Thus you see Miss Fuller’s keen desir 
to further the oral instruction of the deal 
child. Always she saw the need for nev 
activities for the children, and always she 
worked toward their fulfillment. She founé- 
ed one of the first parents’ association 
in Boston, in 1895. She advocated publie 


fe 


playgrounds when they seemed an impos ( 
sible dream. She raised money among 
friends to obtain manual training for the 


Horace Mann pupils. In 1892, printing ’ 
was taught, and a teacher was paid from 
private funds which Miss Fuller collected 
from her friends. The Horace Mam 
School had a departmental art teacher long 
before any other elementary school in Bos 
ton. Miss Fuller was farsighted enough te 
realize the benefit of rhythm as an aid in 
teaching the deaf. Her niece, Sarah Jordan 
Monro, started this work more than fifty 
years ago. 

“Whatever changes and developments 
may have come in the education of the 
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THE PRICELESS GIFT OF HEARING 


USIC, the theatre, conversation and com- 

panionship—how many of life's pleasures 
depend on hearing! And how fortunate it is today 
—when war is adding so many to the ranks of the 
hard of hearing—that science has made available 
wonderfully helpful hearing aids! 


When Alexander Graham Bell—himself a 
teacher of those with impaired hearing—discov- 
ered how to transmit and reproduce speech elec- 
trically, he not only gave the world the telephone 
but also showed the way to aid the hard of hearing. 
All of today’s_electrical hearing aids are based on 
telephonic principles. 


Transmitting the spoken word 
clearly to the human ear, regardless 
of distance, is the purpose of Bell 
telephone equipment. For more than 
half a century its designers and makers 
—Bell Telephone Laboratories and 


Western Electric—have carried on extensive 
studies of speech and- hearing. They have acquired 
very extensive knowledge of these subjects. 

This knowledge has been applied for many 


years to Western Electric hearing aids. We are 
happy that our pioneering work in this field is 


helping the many hearing casualties of this war 
to enjoy that most priceless gift — renewed 
hearing! 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
An Analysis of the English Language 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ot eee tae ee Saale Semana. A 
system 


which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number ef copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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deaf, we can really look back to the time 
when Miss Fuller envisioned them al] 
Those who have come after her have bu 
carried on. 

“The beautiful building in which we arg 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of 


school was begun in 1926 and finished ing 


1929. The City of Boston gave it to 


but let us not forget that the city gave iff 
to us in response to the repeated urgings of) 
Mr. Augustine L. Rafter, Assistant Supen™ 
intendent, who did for us very much what” 
Mr. Dexter King did long ago when he ad.” 


vocated the foundation of the school. 


“We educators are bridge builders, not 
only for the youth in our schools, but for 


the young teachers in training. Much- 
thought, care, training, planning and engi- 
neering skill go into the construction of 
every bridge. The bridge over the chasm 


of deafness has been spanned by the edu. 


cators of the world, and the way of learn- 
ing has been made easier because of the 
thought and care of devoted men and 
women.” 





History of Preschool Education 
(Continued from page 9) 


age than is now prescribéd in most states? 

Miss Futter: I do. . . . It is a hopeful indica- 
tion for the future that little schools have sprung 
uv in different parts of the city, and are recog: 
nized by the school board and supported as other 
schools are. I want a similar recognition of the 
needs of our children. 

Miss Mary McCowen, Cuicaco: Our school has 
been in operation for eight years, and has 
devoted to gathering together and teaching very 
young deaf children. . . . Although we have stated 
that we were willing to receive children as young 
as two or two and a half years, so far we have 
been able to begin with none younger than three. 
. . . My experience has led me to believe more 


and earnestly that the deaf child should begin its — 
intelligent instruction in babyhood; and that the — 


child should in all its waking hours have for & 
constant companion an intelligent teacher. 
Dr. GILLETT, oF ILtiNots, then admitted that he 


had become converted to the idea. He said that — 


he used to think that twelve was the best age to 


enter, then ten, then eight. Now he was achiev — 
ing good results with admitting children to the 
0 


young. = 





Illinois institution at five, and had discovered 
bad effects from their being in an institution 


Early Trends of Opinion | Ee 


It is interesting to note some of tee 


trends along this line. For example, in the” 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


ACOUSTICON 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


ee you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 

hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore bearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. . 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach, 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 
The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 


Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...Worid’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES S:3 +7930 
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DIRECTORY 

SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) : 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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early days of the Pennsylvania school, chil. 
dren were allowed to enter at four. This 
was changed to six, then eight, and at the 
time of this 1892 convention, ten was the 
minimum age there. Alabama also had al- 
lowed children to enter at four during the 
early years of the school. Probably because 
there was no age discrimination; this mini- 
mum was later raised. But in spite of the 
fact that some of the schools seem to have 
gone backwards, progress is evidenced by 
the amount of space the Preschool and 
Kindergarten Department was given at 
some of the Conventions of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. For example, in 1893 
there were three pages devoted to Kinder- 
garten Discussions; in 1898, twenty pages: 
in 1901, thirty pages. Then the curve drops, 
and in 1905 we find thirteen pages, in 1908 
twenty pages. The last decade of the nine. 
teenth century shows a definite upward 
trend in the curve of interest in early edu- 
eation of the deaf, with long discussions 
and arguments a part of every gathering of 
instructors and administrators, with a 
greatly increased number of articles in the 
periodicals for educators of the deaf, The 
Educator, American Annals of the Deal. 
and The Volta Review. This vital interest 
continued through the first decade of the 
present century. Then the curve of interest 
drops, until the middle of the twenties. 
when articles and discussions began appear- 
ing again. Apparently this was a “false 
boom,” like the other “boom” that ap- 
peared in that decade, for the interest was 
not animated, and did not last long. About 
the end of the 1930’s, people began to be 
interested in the preschool again, and this 
time the interest may be here to stay. 
(To be continued ) 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 38) 
with a good “jell” is plentiful soaking of 
the fruit—24 hours before cutting up, and 
24 hours between the boilings, 72 hours 
in all. The best bitter marmalade is made 
from Seville oranges, but this is purely @ 
marmalade orange, being far too bitter for 
table use. It has a rather coarse and tough 
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‘| Wg Worry pout dry CELL BATTERIES 
a 
he Users of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
he and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
uf. ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
st Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
he about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
st The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
, supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
“i in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
* to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
. Consult your dealer for complete details! 
; 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
. 
‘ i 8. All parts encased to prevent 
s 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 4%" Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1” apart 
3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
solution 
4, Neat in appearance ; 
11. More economical to operate than 
| 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
ee Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 


Committee of Faculty. 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marienna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK. WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 











Series I. Three charts.of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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peel and is a very bright orange color. Wj 
also use what we call “poorman’s orange! 
a slightly less refined and lighter color 
fruit of the bitter Seville type. For sweg 
orange marmalade we use Valencia or ord} 
nary navel oranges. These are always plex 
tiful. We don’t often see oranges with 
seeds. 

For the last two years, Seville, Poorman 
and grapefruit have been frozen here fu 
the services, and the only way we hay 
been able to obtain sufficient bitterness 
the marmalade has been to put lemon p 
in a muslin bag and boil with the jam, 

We get citrus fruits all the year arous 
but July and August are our best mon 
for oranges, and I make my marmala 
then. If the fruit is picked right off | 
tree, the first overnight soaking (whol 
is not necessary. q 






















Seville Orange Marmalade (Bitter) j 


Before cutting up the fruit, soak it whole ov 
night with a small amount of salt. This app 
to all orange and grapefruit recipes. To 
dozen oranges, use juice and rind of five lemom 
Slice the oranges very finely, add the juice af 
rind of lemons. Weigh. To every pound of fi 
add 3 pints of water. Let it stand 24 hours. N 
day, boil about one hour. Take off fire, 1 
again. Stand again for 24 hours, then boil. A 
soon as boiling begins, add 144 pounds of sugar 
to every pound of fruit. Do not let it boil till al 
sugar is dissolved. Boil about one hour. Test in ; 
saucer to see if it jellies. If not, boil longer. with 
Cool slightly before bottling to prevent fruit ris 


ing in jars. of V 
Lemon or Sweet Orange Marmalade pho: 
Three pints of water to one pound of fruit 
Cut fruit finely and stand 24 hours. Boil till ten DUI 
der, % hour or more. Stand again for 24 hour. that 
Then weigh fruit and juice and add one pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. Add sugar when con 
fruit is boiling, and then boil rapidly until it z 
sets in a saucer. This recipe is for lemons only Aid 


or sweet oranges only. 
A.C.G., Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 


I’m sorry we haven’t room for the reti- 
pes for kumquat marmalade and grapefruil 
marmalade which were included in the let 
ter, but I shall be glad to send them to any- Cc 
one who would like to have them. Now ' 
we've had marmalade recipes from Cali- 
fornia, from Nova Scotia and from Aus 43 
tralia, and anybody who wants to try them 
all and award a prize is welcome to do 60. 

In regard to M. A. G.’s objection to the 
idea of foreignness, I have a communica: | 
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‘Duratton 


INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 


VACUUM TUBE 


rea Ze HEARING 
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i Se 


IS TRULY 
BELIEVING 
—TRY If! 


The new “Dutatron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™! 


VACUUM TUBES 


ORIGINALLY PRICED 
AT $115 





Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES * PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


* Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 











“VIBRATUBE” 

















¥or “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealero—Write fer particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 




























The Volta Revig 


tion from someone here in the officgl 
whom I showed her letter. 

“Oh, don’t the British regard the 
icans as foreigners! I used to have 
idea myself, but I lost it with a sudden 
definite thud, some years ago when I 
in Scotland. In the beautiful city of 
burgh, after spending several days } 
ing my eyes on some of the things 
read about, and having my emotions st 
to the depths by the scenes where my 
ancestors had built and fought and { 
shipped, I chanced to spend an e 
with the Scottish cousins of my brothé 
law. Delightful people they were, f 
wit and humor, and seizing every op 
tunity to take the American for a ride 
impossible yarns. I was having the’ 
of my life, when somebody happene 
mention, the youngest brother of the fi 
ly, who had been living for several ¥ 
in Chicago. He had just become engage 
they said, to a girl there, whose very@ 
tractive photograph had just arrived,” t 

“Oh, how lovely!” I exclaimed, but ther 
was little or no response. A flat remarkt 
two followed, about her being a pretty git 
and rather more enthusiastic remarks aba I 
the fineness of the handsome young mat 
she had captivated, but I could feel a stom 
gathering. At last the youngest sister coll 
restrain herself no longer. 

“No, no, I don’t like it!” she burst ou 
“Of courrrse I don’t like it. He’s no bus 
ness to marrry a forrreignerrrr!” 


J. B. T., Wasuincton, D. C. 


Well, since that episode occurred, ther 
has been marrying and giving in marriagt 
between British and Americans and As 
tralians and Americans, and a whole ship 
load of Australian wives and babies @ 
American service men have reached thes 
shores; so perhaps the adjective “for 
eignerrr” will not be so much in evidence 

As to that, I recall a charming English 
girl I knew quite well at one time, shorll 
after she had emigrated from the British 
Isles to the wilds of Kansas. She confided 
in me that she found “American” almost# 
foreign language, and added that she would 
like my own newspaper articles better if! 


Pees ee 





Revieg January, 1945 





Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


o 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 * One West 34th Street » New York, N.Y. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessone—Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


New Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion P' < dence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Ne. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hille, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Merkevin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


473 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
a ge Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, if. 











Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 62) 
would be less slangy. I was not conscious 


of using slang to any great extent, though 
I like it when it is apropos. In the course 
of the same conversation, she told me of a 
boy friend of hers who had gone to India 


to teach in a school there. 


“I shall be afraid to meet him when he 
comes home,” she sighed. “He'll be such a 
big pot by that time.” 

“Such a what?” I asked. 

“A big pot. A big shot, you would prob- 
ably say.” 

I did not say one word. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 
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ANDVS' 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Business Acumen.—A man helped a ffi 
win election to a mayoralty and then went to 
for a job for his son. The son, unfortunately, 
no mental giant, and the question of findin 
job he could fill was a tough one. Finally { 
gave him the job of polishing the brass can 
in the park. The boy did his work faithfully 4 
well so the mayor was surprised when he came 
a few months later to resign the job. The ma 
wanted to know if the work was not pleag 
and the pay all right. Both were satisfactory’ 
boy admitted. “However,” he said, “I have 
saved $150.00. So the reason I’m quitting is 
I’m going to buy myself a brass cannon ar 
in business for myself.” 


Truth Stranger Than Fiction.—The me 
examiner at one of the draft boards was 
“All right, sergeant,” he said, “send in the f 
man.” To the doctor’s astonishment the serge 
called out “Adam!” One of the men got up 
came into the room. The doctor’s amazement ¥ 
even greater when he learned that the name 
the man actually was Adam, and that he was ff 
on the list. 


A Question of Hearing. — The woman 
question is a bit hard of hearing but not at 
sensitive about it; probably because she hag 
keen sense of humor. Anyway the corner gro 
tells this story on himself, She came in and s 
“Remember that cheese you sold me yesterday 
“Why, yes, of course,” he said. “What about iff 
“I was just wondering if I heard you correct 
Did you say it was imported from Switzerland 
or deported?” $ 


Magician.—Getting ready to perform his 
and greatest trick, the local amateur magic 
stepped out to the edge of the platform and sai@ 
“For the purpose of my next trick, which 1 @ 
sure you will be a good one, will some gentlem 
in the audience kindly lend me his hat? Will yt 
sir?” he added persuasively to a man in the fre 
row. But the man in question clutched his @ 
firmly with both hands and shook his head. a 
will not,” he retorted indignantly, “not until 70 
return the lawnmower you borrowed last summer 


re 

Al Smith’s Story — One of the qui 
the late Al Smith concerns the old, grimy Unie 
League Club on Fifth Avenue, New York. Ti 
famous old Republican headquarters had a 1 
of crepe out in front of the building one @ 
Two passersby stopped to look at it. “What's & 
crepe for?” asked one. “Oh, one of the member 
died,” explained the other man. “Well,” remarke 
the first man, thoughtfully, “I'll say this for i= 
it does liven the place up a bit.” oe 





